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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Books THAT WILL NoT Diz 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading Tweny 
Years A-Growing by Maurice O'Sulli 
van and want to thank you for calling 
it to my attention. If | had not tea 
the review of it as a “Book That Will 
Not Die” in your May-June issue it js 
quite possible | might never have tead 
the book—and, as a Blasket man might 
say, devil take my soul, what a loss that 
would have been. 

Why it is that the Irish have sucha 
gift for using language | do not know, 
but I’m forced to admit that they do 
have it.. And what a gift has Maurice 
O'Sullivan! Even if his story was of no 
interest, it would be a pleasure to read 
his prose so smooth and rolling is it. 

‘There is only one fault I would find 
with your review of this book—and 
that is that you were not nearly en 
thusiastic enough. 

Peter Ratch 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Thanks for the beautiful tribute paid 


to Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the} 


Archbishop in the recent issue of Books 
On Trial. In my copy of the twenty 
third printing of this book, I have writ 
ten the following: “I consider this a 
American classic. Carl A. Josseck. Chi 
cago, March 16, 1931.” 

Carl A. Josseck 

Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTOPHER AWARD 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder if there are any other com 
fused readers of Call It Treason amon} 
your subscribers? Or perhaps. there att 
some enlightened ones who can tell me 
why this book was awarded first ptitt 
in the Christopher contest. I have m 
argument with the book as an adventutt 
story—in fact, I thought it better thn 
average. But somehow I was expectiN} 
a littke more than a good adventut 
story. Did I miss the point of the book: 
Or did the author and judge miss the 
point of the contest? 

—Daniel Harvey 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SHEED & WARD 


INVITE YOU TO CONSIDER THEIR FAVORITE 
FALL LIST TO DATE: 


THE COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX: 
Translated by F. J. Sheed 


We are very proud indeed to be publishing these letters, which 
have now been released by the Carmel of Lisieux. Every word 
of St. Therese’s that has been preserved is here, with enough 
biographical background to give the circumstances in which 
each letter was written. October 15. $3.75. 


SAINTS ARE NOT SAD: An Anthology of Saints, 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


We have constantly been asked for “a big book, with a lot of 
saints in it.” Here it is—short lives of 40 saints, by such authors 
as Gheon, Father Vincent McNabb, Alice Curtayne, and Arch- 
bishop Goodier. October 15th. $3.75 





MIND THE BABY by Mary Perkins 


A recipe for easy meditation for young mothers— 
put your whole mind on your baby and let a con- 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS by Lucile Hasley 


Everyone who knows Mrs. Hasley’s priceless articles 
on every aspect of life at the Hasleys—surely one 


sideration of his charm, his needs and his naughti- 
ness lead you up to the God who made him. The 
book will be sheer delight to any mother—delight 
perhaps tempered with envy to those who have no 
children! Ready. $2.00. 


DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER by Etienne Gilson 


An interpretation of Dante’s thought, not an attempt 
to fit him into any particular school. Professor Gilson 
forgets neither the profundity of Dante’s thought nor 
the fact that he is a poet. Ready. $4.00. 


THE LAWS OF HOLY MASS 


A translation of the rubrics of the Roman Missal 
which we think may be a useful timesaver to priests, 
seminarians and sacristans. $2.00. 


of the most amusing families in America—will un- 
derstand how delighted we are to be publishing this 
first collection of her articles. Ready. $2.25. 


THEY MADE ME SIGN by John Carmel Heenan 


A book for the non-Catholic who wants to marry a 
Catholic and would like an explanation of the 
Church’s position on mixed marriages, and some 
further information about the Faith. There is no 
attempt to convert the enquirer, but the book may 
well lead to his wanting to know more. $2.00. 


THREE MYSTICS: St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa and 


El Greco. Edited by Father Bruno de J.M., O.D.C. 


The first book of its kind ever published: a study 
by experts in both fields of the relation between art 
and mysticism. 100 illustrations. $7.50. 


THE LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL 


This is the pride of our lives—the most complete Latin-English Daily Missal yet pub- 
lished, and the only one printed throughout in red and black. All Scripture passages are 
in the KNox TRANSLATION, the rest of the prayers also newly (and superbly) translated. 
Each copy comes in an individual box with liturgical decorations. Ask your bookstore to 
show you this Missal in all four bindings: black leather, red edges, $10; black leather, 
gold edges and stamping, $12; morocco, $15; sealskin, $25. 


If you would like further information on these books 
and news of the others we are publishing this Fall, write 
to Dept. BT for Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 
It comes free and postpaid. 


_SsSvre oS Order books from your bookstore or from 
ees SHEED & WARD, NEW YORK 3 
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FJ. Edwards. 


has written a completely human and compelling novel 
of the vocation of five young men to the priesthood. 
Against the day-to-day background of seminary life 
he depicts their experiences—mental and emotional 
as well as spiritual. Pressure from the outside, pressure 
from within finally lays bare their basic motivations. 
This ig not only the story of “the chosen” but of 


“those who turned away.” The 
characters are flesh-and-blood 
Americans, not stained-glass 
figures. Their story is told with 
drama, humor and _ suspense. 
Father Edwards is the author 
of Thy People, My People; 
These Two Hands; White 
Fire; This Night Called Day. 
280 pages. $3.00 


shite 


The Development of 
Christian Doctrine 


By JOHN CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Latest volume in the new edition of the Works of 
Cardinal Newman edited by Professor Charles F. 
Harrold. 456 pages, appendices, index. $3.50 


A Risible 
Reader 
by 
Catholic 
W riters 


A TIME TO LAUGH 


Compiled and Edited by Paul J. Phelan. An 
anthology of humorous writings given over to our 
contemporaries. Includes such well-known names 
as Sheila Kaye-Smith, John Kieran, Frank Fay, 
Maureen Daly, Sean O’Faolain, Frank O'Connor, 
Bruce Marshall, Evelyn Waugh and many others. 
“It is a grand collection: good stories, extracts from 
longer works, verse, anecdote, biographical and 
autobiographical bits, a salutary blend of humor 
and religion, hilarity and holiness.”—Virginia Kir- 


kus. Drawings by Douglas Grant. 322 pages. $4.00 





OSC 


Cardinal Mindszenty 
Speaks 


AUTHORIZED WHITE BOOK 


Dramatic documents giving the story of the four 
years Church struggle in Hungary and the real 
facts behind the Cardinal’s arrest and imprison- 
ment. 234 pages. $2.50 


A Novel 
dealing with 
the problems 


DEVIL'S FOOD 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant. A fast-paced, mov- 
ing novel, starring Betsy Lyman who breaks away 
from home and family to lead her own life and 
learns the true meaning of liberty the hard way. 
“The action is spirited and the interplay of char- 
acters convincing.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 
“Recommended for its wholesome view of a prob- 
lem that is as real and contemporary as the radio 
quiz that precipitates the whole story.”—Best Sel- 
lers. 282 pages $3.00 
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RUTH and the 
GREAT BOOKS 


By Anton C. Pegis 


ANYONE WHO TAKES a definite position 
on controverted issues is bound to criti- 
cize what he does not accept. In this 
sense, the following discussion is a cri- 
ticism. Yet my main purpose does not 
lie in this direction. On the contrary, I 
rather wish to express a conviction, the 
conviction that in the domain of ideas 
teaching is always in the present, that 
truth is its substance, that the attitude of 
teacher and student alike must be one 
of personal involvement and commit- 
ment, and that the great books confirm 
this view of education and function 
within it. 

Let me insist at the outset that the 
existence of great books has not shifted 
the center of education from the present 
to the past. The study of the perennial 
truths contained in the classical writings 
of the past is not a geographic tour 
through a storehouse of accumulated 
wisdom; it is not primarily an inspec- 
tion of what other men have thought 
about God and man and the universe. 
It is rather an invitation to us, living 
here and now, to undertake our own 
personal adventures within the world 
of truth and goodness in which we have 
so many and wiser predecessors. The 
lesson of the great books is not that we 
turn our eyes to the past; it is that we 
should gratefully use the vision of the 
past in order the better to see and to 
establish our way as rational beings in 
the historical present. 

There is nothing worse than a second- 
hand intellectual life, unless it be a life 
which is satisfied to worship its own 
abstractions. Certainly nothing is more 
removed from the constant teaching of 
the great books. For them, man does not 
live as a spectator in the theatre of the 
world, but as an actor; he lives by his 
own yes and no in the presence of the 
eternal truths that all men face. Even 
while he is being educated, man is not 
called upon to sit on the shores of exist- 
ence and do no more than contemplate 
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what others have thought; he must em- 
bark within existence in his own name, 
live by pronouncing yes and no at his 
own risk and commitment, and be 
turned by his own affirmations towards 
the truths to which his intellect points. 

I am not here thinking of great works 
in mathematics or*science, nor of such 
books as Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, at once great and greatly destruc- 
tive. I am thinking of those books which 
have built the main intellectual road of 
Western civilization and culture. I am 
thinking, for example, of Plato’s Re- 
public, Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 
St. Augustine’s Confessions and City of 
God, St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica. 
Here are books which, in their several 
ways, contain principles and _ lessons 
about man and education that are per- 
manently true. The vision of these books 
is universal and perennial, and their 
central core transcends the contingen- 
cies of time. Yet this perennial vision, 
this changeless message, is not the prod- 
uct of any utopian flight from history 
and its living problems. Plato did not 
write of an ideal state; he set down a 
program of reform for Athens, embody- 
ing at once a penetrating analysis of her 
actual situation and an impassioned 
statement of the lasting truths that 
would bring about her political regen- 
eration. In the Confessions, St. Augus- 
tine has expounded the main pillars of 
his thought in the course of recounting 
the most intimate story of his life. 
Throughout the Confessions he thanks 
God for his conversion, but he has used 
this act of thanksgiving as the vehicle 
of recording a changeless truth, the 
truth that God sustains and forms things 
by His presence, gathering and eternal- 
izing their mutability and their tem- 
porality within Himself. And in the 
13th century, when the great books of 
Athens and of Rome, of the Jews and 
of the Arabs, were invading the intel- 
lectual centers of Christian Europe, St. 





Dr. Anton C. Pegis is President 
of the Pontifical Institute of 
‘Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, and 
is one of the foremost authorities 
on mediaeval thought. In addi- 
tion to his own original writings 
in the field of philosophy Dr. 
Pegis is the editor of Basic Writ- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas, In- 
troduction to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the recently published The 
Wisdom of Catholicism. 











Thomas Aquinas wrote a monumental 
Summa in which, within a statement of 
Catholic theology which has for cen- 
turies been recognized as classical, he 
solved the most pressing intellectual 
problem of his age, namely, the problem 
of the Christian reception and assimila- 
tion of Greek philosophical ideas. Like 
Plato and St. Augustine before him, St. 
Thomas earned the classic repose of his 
thought within an intense effort to con- 
tribute intellectual peace to his world. 

This is the mark of great men and 
great books. The Christianity of St. 
Thomas is the Christianity of his prede- 
cessors: he is of their company, even as 
they are of his. Yet this solidarity with 
the past is not for him the repeating of 
a dead burden; it is a living impulse to 
work in his own world, to understand 
the ideas and doctrines of the Greeks 
and the Arabs, to accept their truths and 
to refute their errors, and to state the 
unchanging good news and mission of 
Christianity in and across the immedi- 
ate intellectual task of assimilating 
Greek philosophy. In brief, judging by 
the achievements of Plato and Aristotle, 
of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, we 
are bound to say that their writings are 
classical within European thought, not 
merely because they have given expres- 
sion to perennial truths, but because 
they have perennialized their own mo- 
ment in history and man’s place within 
it. 

If the great books, therefore, are read 
with historical fidelity, this constant 
theme of the perennializing of man’s life 
will become abundantly clear. No doubt, 
the great writers are concerned with 
their moment in history, and that is why 
they must be read with historical fidel- 
ity to be understood. Yet because their 


concern is to view their world in its 
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most ultimate needs and purposes, our 
engagement in their struggles can lead 
us only towards what is changeless in 
our world and in ourselves. For no ex- 
perience of what is eternal in man’s 
work, whenever it may be seen in his- 
tory, can separate us from the present; 
on the contrary, by its changeless vision, 
it will help us to become more intimate- 
ly engaged in our own present. It will 
turn us more constantly and more in- 
sistently towards the demands of truth 
upon us, and it will force our intellects, 
through the pressure of its evidence as 
well as through the wealth of its ex- 
perience, to say yes to what is true, and 
to say it personally and in the here and 
now. 

We are now at a parting of the way. 
At any rate, we have reached a point at 
which the Catholic educator must take 
his bearings and make his stand. With 
or without the great books, intellectual 
education is a work conducted in the 
living present, in which the knowledge 
and possession of truth are the direct 
concern of teacher and student. Edu- 
cation enables man to face for himself, 
with the light of his own rationality, the 
great mysteries of existence—the order of 
reality, evil, liberty, beatitude. It en- 
ables him to face within himself those 
spiritual issues and conflicts which dis- 
tinguish him as a person from the world 
of things around him. To come to know 
that man is a spiritual creature, bent 


upon the knowledge and love of truth; 
to see that his rational life is perfected 
only when he is actively and by per- 
sonal affirmation a convert to truth; to 
realize that this knowledge and love are 
not the pursuit of abstractions, but the 
use of abstractions in the unfolding of 
a spiritual inquiry which is a search for 
the source of truth and a dedication to 
it:—such is the human and rational con- 
tribution of the Catholic college to the 
education of men and women. 


Hence the question that must be up- 
permost in the mind of a Catholic teach- 
er. Is it not a cruel disiigurement of the 
great books, of man himself, of teaching 
and of truth to reduce the study of 
classical works to a discussion led. by 
those who ask questions and make no 
commitments? No doubt, the Socratic 
method is a stimulating goad by which 
students may be led to give up their 
prejudices and their false opinions; even 
more, the Socratic method may lead a 
student to the personal discovery of 
truth and not, as happens so often, to a 
mere parroting of the opinions of others. 
From this point of view, it is certain that 
the student who is subjected to the ques- 
tioning shafts of the Socratic method 
can achieve a lasting good, since he can 
thus become a teachable person. But the 
fundamental issue remains. Reading the 
great books without personal and living 
commitment to the truth, on the part of 
both teachers and students, is to dena- 





mother.” 


CAN You NAME IT? 


Lives of great men all remind us that most of them have written their 
memoirs or autobiography. The following paragraph is from a book pub- 
lished within the. last 20 years. Can you narie it? If you want to be sure 
that your identification is correct, turn to page 123. 


“I was born of respectable but honest parents; that is, in a world where the 
word ‘respectability’ was not yet exclusively a term of abuse, but retained 
some dim philological connection with the idea of being respected. It is true 
that even in my own youth the sense of the word was changing; as I re- 
member in a conversation between my parents, in which it was used with 
both implications. My father, who was serene, humorous and full of hobbies, 
remarked casually that he had been asked to go on what was then called The 
Vestry. At this my mother, who was more swift, restless and generally 
Radical in her instincts, uttered something like a cry of pain; she said, ‘Oh, 
Edward, don’t! You will be so respectable! We never have been respectable 
yet; don’t let’s begin now.” And I remember my father mildly replying, 
‘My dear, you present a rather alarming picture of our lives, if you say that 
we have never for one single instant been respectable.’ Readers of Pride and 
Prejudice will perceive that there was something of Mr. Bennet about my 
father; though there was certainly nothing of Mrs. Bennet about my 
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ture the great books themselves and to 
divert man from his vocation as a dis. 
ciple of truth. Those who fear to teach 
by means of affirmation are saying equiv- 
alently that truth does not exist and that 
education is a truthless enterprise. To 
proceed in this way, through an imagin- 
ary fear of indoctrination, is to sin 
against the essential function of educa 
tion as well as against the constant mess. 
age of the great books themselves. For 
teaching and learning are united in 
truth, affirmation is the expression of 
their bond, and those who do not pro- 
nounce yes or no in the presence of 
ideas are neither teaching nor learning 
Their conversation is germless, being a 
skillful exercise in opinion, having 
neither the health of truth nor the ill- 
ness of error. 


The Catholic teacher, on the other 
hand, is committed to truth in the pres 
ent. He is committed to the paramount 
educational task of helping the student 
to affirm the truth and to grow in its 
affirmation. He is committed to using 
the great books as wise guides to the 
changeless center of truth and to profit 
ing from all their accomplishments and 
from all their lessons. 


Yet the Catholic teacher must also be 
sure that, in his desire to protect the 
student from error, he does not do s0 
by the futile and dangerous method of 
keeping him in ignorance. If at least 
some teachers of the great books are 
committing the mistake of teaching in 
fear of the truth, the Catholic teacher 
must not make the opposite mistake of 
teaching in fear of error. It is impos 
sible to protect students from error by 
hiding great but destructive books in 
locked bookcases. The college is the 
place where the student must learn not 
only great philosophical truths, but also 
great philosophical errors. And he must 
examine these errors, under the guid 
ance of competent teachers, in the works 
of the men who have made them, and 
not in summaries which are themselves 
the echoes of other summaries. It is 4 
misfortune for the Catholic layman to 
meet in later life some of the philosophi- 
cal ideas of Hume and Kant, of Hegel 
and Marx, without any previous intro 
duction to them. This should have been 
part of his work at college. The college 
should be, not a parcel-station of ready: 
made philosophical formulas, but an it 
tellectual laboratory in which truth is 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Easing Religious Tensions 
By Rev. John A. O’Brien 


OF LATE A NUMBER of articles and books 
have issued from Protestant sources ex- 
pressing concern, apprehension, and 
suspicion concerning the Catholic 
Church and its anibers in this coun- 
trv. Much of their concern is traceable 
to the belief that Catholics do not really 
believe in religious liberty and that if 
they should gain the upper hand they 
would deprive all others of the right to 
worship in accordance with the dictates 
of their conscience. This is the basic 
conception underlying Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power; 
it is likewise the thesis set forth by 
Dean W. R. Bowie of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary jn the leading article 
in the American Mercury of September, 
1949: it is the conception which has 
inspired numerous articles in the Chris- 
tian Century. 


The apprehension of Protestants 
seems to be traceable largely to a state- 
ment of Monsignor John A. Ryan in 
his work The State and The Church 
in which he alleges the duty of the 
State to promote the “true religion” and 
to prohibit all direct assaults upon it. 
The apprehension was fanned into a 
flame by the more recent statement of 
Father F. Cavalli, S.J., in La Civilta 
Cattolica in April, 1948, in which he 
states: “In a state where the majority 
of the people are Catholic;-the Church 
will require that legal existence be 
denied to error, and that if religious 
minorities actually exist, they shall have 
only a de facto existence. without op- 
portunity to spread their beliefs”. This 
latter statement has been reprinted in 
the Christian Century, Time and i 
numerous other magazines and seems to 
give a foundation for:the understand- 
able concern of Protestants. 


The Correct View 


It is high time that the radical and 
far reaching changes which have oc- 
curred in the world since the Middle 
Ages be frankly recognized and that the 
attitude of the Church on the subject 
of religious freedom towards persons of 
other faiths in the world today be frank- 
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ly stated. This is’ the task to which 
Father Murray addresses himself in a re- 
cent scholarly monograph, Govern- 
mental Repression of Heresy, reprinted 
from The Proceedings of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America by 
Thought magazine of Fordham Univer- 


sity, New York. 


In an exhaustive study of papal utter- 
ances and of the teachings of the theo- 
logians and Fathers of the Church, he 
shows how unfounded are the fears of 
our Protestant fellow citizens and how 
far the two citations already mentioned 
are from reflecting Catholic thought to- 
day. Catholics in America owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for demonstrating 
with penetrating logic and enormous 
erudition the truth which they all firmly 
believe: the Church has no designs 
upon the religious liberty of the non- 
Catholic people in this land and under 
no circumstances would seek to deprive 
them of their constitutional right to 
freedom and worship. 

American Catholics have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with their fellow coun- 
trvmen, fighting for the freedom of 
other peoples throughout the world. It is 
inconceivable that after having fought 
in two world wars for the spiritual free- 
dom of people in other lands, they 
would return to their homeland to deny 





No RELIGIOUS institution in the 
world shows greater restraint in the 
presentation -of its credentials than 
the Catholic Church. Realizing that 
faith implies the free internal assent 
of the mind and will, the Church 
avoids any measures which might 
smack of pressure, even the pressure 
of adroit or high-powered salesman- 
ship. Truth, the Church believes, is 
its own advocate and its own sales- 
man; to be accepted, it needs but to 
be stated simply and clearly. 


The Road to Damascus 


edited by John A. O'Brien 
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religious freedom to their fellow coun- 
trymen. ‘That is so monstrous and re- 
pulsive to every Catholic that he finds 
it difficult to understand how non- 
Catholic neighbors could really enter- 
tain such a fear. 

Father George Dunn, S.J., in his re- 
cent articles in America answering the 
charges of Paul Blanshard, likewise 
takes issue with the accuracy of the 
statement in La Civilta Cattolica. That 
statement would seem to be written 
against the background of the ideal 
Medieval State and whatever validity it 
may once have had, it has neither valid- 
ity nor relevance for the world today. It 
should be recognized by all as being as 
obsolete as the dodo bird. Only mis- 
understanding, prejudice, animosity and 
harm to religion generally can result 
from such unfortunate and obsolete 
statements as those mentioned. 


Undivided Civil Allegiance 


The correctness of Father Murray's 
thesis that the Church does not under- 
take to repress freedom of worship by 
the secular arm of the government is 
stykingly confirmed by the recent pro- 
nouncement of Archbishop McNicholas 
at a monster assembly of the men of 
the Holy Name Society in the Cleve- 
land Stadium: “Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, we declare without 
qualification that Catholic men pledge 
their first civic loyalty to their own 
country; they owe no civic allegiance to 
any other civil power or government on 
earth. If Catholics constituted 90 per- 
cent of the men of America tomorrow, 
they would change no provision of their 
Federal Constitution. They would live 
by it, reverencing it as their glorious 
heritage. They would defend it at the 
sacrifice of their lives.” 


Father Murray's monograph is in- 
tended for professional theologians and 
philosophers and is therefore written 
in the technical language to which they 
are accustomed. This of course brings it 
beyond the ken of most readers. What 
is urgently needed now is a popular 
statement of the Catholic position that 
will show clearly and unmistakably that 
Protestants and people of other faiths 
have no reason to fear that their 
Catholic neighbors will ever lift a finger 
to deprive them of their constitutional 
right to freedom of worship, but, on 
the contrary, Catholics will defend it 
for them with their lives. 
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Corn 


In the September 26 issue of Time 
there is a news item about the expan- 
sion of Dallas’ Cokesbury Book Store, 
which claims to be the biggest book 
store in the United States. Genera 
manager James Floyd Albright is quoted 
as saying, “We don’t hit for the literary 
type of the booklover in spite of our 
walnut paneling. There are so few of 
them we'd starve to death in no time.” 
The article then goes on to say that Al- 
bright “once heard a bookseller com- 
plain to a publisher that nothing was 
being published for the thinking man. 
Said Albright: ‘I told them that the 
average man . . . couldn’t read anything 
but corn and what we needed was more 
corn.’ ” 

The last part is what got us. “I told 
them that the average man . . . couldn't 
read anything but corn and what we 
needed was more corn.” The more you 
think about that statement, the more 
angles there are to it. Did Mr. Albright 
make his statement matter-of-factly, 
sadly, or proudly? Does Mr. Albright 
think it wrong to complain about low 
standards? Is the myth of the “average 
man” not yet exploded? Is it wrong to 
do something that the “average man” 
does not do? Is it bad taste to like some- 
thing that the “average man” does not 
like? Does Mr. Albright think it un- 
American, perhaps, not to recognize in- 
stinctively and accept immediately the 
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quickest and easiest way to make a dol- 
lar? Is the Cokesbury Book Store the 
best book store because it is the biggest 
book store? Does Mr. Albright believe 
that because most people want corn, 
corn is something to be proud of? And 
finally, do most people want corn? Or 
-are Mr. Albright and his ilk driving 
people away from books by the thou- 


sands because all they offer is corn? 


The idea that corn will drive people 
away from books is an idea that Mr. 
Albright would hoot at. According to 
him “aggressive salesmanship” is what 
makes books popular with the “average 
man.” Just why “aggressive salesman- 
ship” will work only with corn is an- 
other question we might ask Mr. Al- 
bright, but will pass over. 

“Aggressive salesmanship” may _pet- 
suade, for a time, a large number of 
boobs—not “average men’—that corn is 
what they want from books. But then 
the boobs are going to find their corn 
somewheie else—in some more easily 
digested form; and, in the meantime, 
the “average man” is going to be so fed 
up with corn that he won't go near a 
book. The inroads of comic books as 
adult reading and the man who “does 
not have time to do any reading” are 
indications that this is already happen- 
ning. 

If for no other reason than to keep his 
biggest book store in the world selling 
books, we would suggest to Mr. Al- 
bright that he think, not twice but just 
once, before deciding that what we 
need is more corn. « 


Quote 


And while we are guoting quotes, we 
would like to eanaliine as one of the 
most unusual statements of the month 
the following by Seamus Fleming in an 
article “Canons for \Critics” in the Oc- 
tober issue of Today: 


“Of course, I have always held that 
the New Yorker is one of the few truly 
Christian magazines published in this 


” 


country. a 





Unhappy the artist whose heart is 
divided! The Blessed Angelico would 
have abandoned his painting without a 
murmur to go and keep geese if obedi- 
ence had required it of him. 

Jacques Maritain: 
Art and Scholasticism 
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A friend of BOT reports having hear 
the following conversation between two 
college students: “Do you have a copy 
of Two Years Before the Mast?” “Yeah, 
which do you want—the book or the 
Comic Classic?” 

Just keeping track of the news which 
Father Keller makes is getting to be a 
full time job. Latest developments are 
that the first in a series of movies pro 
moting the Christopher movement will 
be entitled You Can Change the World, 
which, of course, is also the title of his 
book explaining the Christopher idea 
The series will consist of 25 or more 
films, and movie stars Spencer Tracy, 
Bob Hope, Loretta Young, Jack Benny 
and Irene Dunne are scheduled to ap 
pear—without pay—in the movies. .. 
The Catholic Lenten List Committee of 
the Religious Publishers Group has an- 
nounced that Father Keller will act a 
the selector for the 1950 Catholic Len- 
ten Book List. 


Charles O’Neal, author of The Three 
Wishes of Jamie McRuin which won 
third prize in the Christopher novel con- 
test, is working with Rouben Mamou 
lian on a dramatization of the novel. 
Present plans now call for the produc 
tion of the play on Broadway sometime 
during the coming holiday season. . .. 
The National Catholic Rural Life Con 
ference, Des Moines, Iowa, is publish- 
ing a liturgical cook: book, entitled 
Cooking for Christ. Written by Ms 
Florence Berger, the book is divided 
according to the six liturgical seasons 
and contains 75 recipes along with back 
ground information about the recipes. 

Father E. J. Edwards, author of the 
recently published novel The Chosen, 
formerly taught at the University 
San Carlos in the Philippine Islands. 
The income from Father Edwards’ new 
book, as well as the income from his 
other books, goes to rebuild the Univer 
sity which was destroyed during the 
war. . . . Available once again in this 
country, after being out of print fo 
some time, are Jacques Maritain’s Tre 
Humanism and Moral and Pastord 
Theology by Henry Davis, S.J. 

In the September 11 issue of The 
New York Times critic Orville Prescott 


(Continued on page 146) 
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NEW FICTION 





Drama of Struggle for 
Possession of a Soul 


UNDER THE SUN OF SaTAN, by Georges 
Bernanos. Pantheon. 253 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


Georges Bernanos, master craftsman in 
plumbing the depths of the human soul 
and in analyzing the drama of the 
struggle for its possession between God 
and Satan, ranks with Leon Bloy, Fran- 
cois Mauriac and Feodor Dostoievski in 
the delineation of supernatural experi- 
ences. Fascinated by the insidious power 
of the Prince of Darkness and _ his 
legions, Bernanos, in his novel Sous le 
soliel de Satan recently translated by 
Harry Binsse with the title Under the 
Sun of Satan, creates an atmosphere of 
Evil through Mouchette, a young, un- 
disciplined peasant girl, already vicious- 
ly sophisticated in the ways of sin. Her 
moral deterioration under the sun of 
Satan is swift, hideous, terrifying. Into 
the environment of Mouchette’s sins of 
adultery, accidental murder of her lover 
and an almost self-dedication to Satan 
comes the Abbe Donissan, the poor, 
abject, tormented* curate of Campagne, 
in whose soul is waged the deep, hid- 
den, death-struggle of Sanctity and Sin, 
with eternal salvation or damnation as 
stakes. 

The Abbe Donissan is a tragic figure. 
Physically broken by merciless self-in- 
licted mortifications, appallingly aware 
of the living presence of the Devil with 
whom he comes to issue in a face-to-face 
combat, scrupulous and afraid even of 
sharing God’s joy and peace, he lives 
perilously under the sun of Satan on the 
verge of despair. Yet victory, ultimately, 
is his as Satan bitterly complains: “I 
did not know you were so strong.” 

In the second part of the novel, as a 
foil to the saintly Abbe whom the author 
calls another Cure d’ Ars is set Monsieur 
Antoine St. Martin, a pitiless intellecu- 
alist, wretched in soul despite his suav- 
ity, religiosity, skepticism, and hidden 
terror of death. Here, we find the im- 
pact of the agnostic in Satan’s toils on 
the soul of the saint, a symbol, critics 
aver, of atheistical France in conflict 
with the undying faith of a nation long 
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hailed “the eldest daughter of the 
Church.” But here, too, the Abbe Donis- 
san even in death launches the fearful 
challenge: “You wanted my peace... 
come take it.” 

Under the Sun of Satan is awesome, 
full of extraordinary force and power 
of language. With sure, incisive stroke, 
Bernanos limns realistic sketches of 
character, scene and episode: the sordid 
rural picture of life and types of people; 
the old canon shaken from his smug 
complacency and wishful of what 
might-have-been; the despicable Deputy 
Gallet; the foul personal Devil; the in- 
tellectually proud St. Martin; the in- 
articulate suffering Abbe. But Bernanos 
is master artist par excellence when he 
puts into literary form the assaults of 
Satan and the stupendous inner strug- 
gle for holiness in the soul of Satan’s 
would-be victim. Tribute is due to Mr. 
Binsse who has so admirably trans- 
ferred into English, the alternating 
tempos of style, the turbulency, in- 
tensity and force of the original French. 

“O You who never knew anything of 
the world except colors and sounds 
without substance, soft hearts, lyric 
mouths, in which harsh truths would 
melt away like a sugar candy—small 
hearts, small mouths—this is not for you” 
—thus does Bernanos himself restrict his 





E. M. Almedingen, author of 
The Golden Sequence 


audience. Under the Sun of Satan is 
not for those who wish physical action, 
character development, complications of 
plot in their novels. Of such there is 
none in the book. But for the reader 
who can face, without faltering, the 
vile stench of the powers of Darkness 
sweeping with the hatred of hell against 
a frail man’s soul, and realize with 
the Abbe Donissan the impregnable 
strength of God's faith and love, the 
novel holds much. It is a difficult book, 
expressing as one writer declares “the 
almost inexpressible.” Despite the ar- 
tistry and literary mastery of language 
the most sympathetic reader will wish 
that Bernanos had seasoned the spiritual 
experiences of his hero with some of the 
joy and peace which is given to those 
who love and serve God loyally and 
unflinchingly as did the Abbe-Saint of 
Campagne. 


Story of Poet in 
Thirteenth Century 


THE GoLpEN SEQUENCE, by E. M. Al- 
medingen. Westminster. 253 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


The Sequence of the Mass at Pentecost 
is often referred to as the Golden Se- 
quence; its author is unknown, although 
at times it has been attributed to King 
Robert the Pius and again to a monk 
of Reichenau Abbey. So much the au- 
thor tells us of historical fact and then 
she relates the imaginary story of Wala- 
frid, son of the free man Ruodi, who 
lived during the thirteenth century. 


Walafrid’s story is that of a young 
man with an ear for the music and 
beauty of words and a heart filled with 
a love of life. His wife is taken from 
him by death, his hopes of travel and 
adventure are frustrated and finally even 
his sight and the use of his body are 
denied him. Then as a blind cripple, 
living with the monks who had been his 
friends ever since his childhood, he 
comes to an understanding of himself 
and his life which inspires him to write 


the Golden Sequence. 


If The Golden Sequence is compared, 
as it probably will be, with that great 
novel of the Middle Ages, Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter, it will seem somewhat thin. 
To make such a comparison, however, is 
to do this novel an injustice. It is com- 
paratively short, and is intended as the 
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story of one man, not as an epic of an 
entire age or nation. 


With understanding of her characters 
and with the ability to portray graphic- 
ally the scenes she sets, the author tells 
a tale which is well worth reading. The 
story of Walafrid carries the reader’s 
interest through to the end, and the 
scenes of thirteenth century life in the 
city, in the forest and in the island 
monastery enrich the telling. This is 
a much better than average novel. 


Irish Horse Traders 

Tue Turee Wisues oF Jamie Mco- 
Ruin, by Charles O'Neal. 248 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Helen Kane Doucette 


Altruism of theme and moral purity 
won a Christopher award for Charles 
O’Neal’s The Three Wishes of Jamie 
McRuin. It’s a neatly turned tale, as 
fanciful and whimsical as a fairy’s frock 
trimmed daintily with the lace of Irish 
folk-lore. Lyric, it has no pretensions to 
epic dimensions. A simple but work- 
manlike plot sees to it that Jamie’s 
wishes come true; not so easily realized 
are the book’s potentialities. The only 
life-size character is that of the schen- 
achie, Owen Roe Tavish. Jamie and 
Maeve, attractive pencil sketches, lack 
the richness of finished portraits. Not 
necessarily Victorian voluminousness 
but greater scope is needed. O’Neal’s 
experience in writing for motion pic- 
tures has affected his conception of his 
form. Graham Greene has also been in- 
fluenced by film technique, but Greene’s 
characters are nonetheless three-dimen- 
sional. 

The many excellences in this first 
novel promise a distinctive future if the 
author can attain proper proportion in 
his creation of character. His wonder- 
ful dialogue known amongst the Irish 
as a “gift of gab,” apparently even a 
Hollywood education cannot abbreviate. 
Delicately-handled love scenes and puck- 
ish situations which might well be 
riotous on the stage are also among the 
book’s assets. Its general Christian value 
is impugned somewhat by the horse 
traders’ struggle with paganism and 
Catholicism. Their yearly religious cere- 
monies seem more in the nature of a 
fete than a rite. Even the solution to 
Maeve and Jamie’s childlessness was at- 


tributed to the fairy queen rather than 
to God. 
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Fictionalized Life 
Of Christ’s Mother 


Mary, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 436 
pp- $3.50. 

Reviewed by ]. C. Lehane, C.M. 
The Mary of this fictionalized life of 
the Mother of Christ will be almost a 
stranger to Catholic readers. For the 
character to be found on these pages is 
the creation of an author who complete- 
ly ignores centuries of Catholic tradi- 
tion and devotion. Nevertheless it is a 
powerful book that will have much in- 
fluence no matter how much it will 
puzzle its Catholic readers. Already in 
fact it has been selected as one of the 
current books worth reading in a poll 
of literary editors conducted by the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

In all fairness to this book and its 
author, it should be made clear that 
Sholem Asch is a pious, orthodox Jew 
who clings devotedly to his ancient 
faith. As a boy in Poland he studied 
to be a rabbi. Now from his home in 
Florida, he has made just recently the 
following significant statement: “I have 
never separated Christ from the Jewish 
people.” 





It is not surprising then that M 
should be written almost entirely, from 
the Jewish point of view, or that mog 
of the novel should be devoted to Mary 
and her son as members of the Jewish 
race and religion. The public life of 
Christ, during which he preached hiy 
Christian doctrine, is very hastily 
summed up. Of the Jewish religious 
beliefs and customs, Asch writes beay. 
tifully, lyrically and at times inspiring 
ly. 

But for Catholic readers this book 
has some painful surprises. His Ma 
seems to lack humility. Before the Ap. 
nunciation, she wishes to be the Mother 
of the Messiah. After it, she seems to 
boast of her virginal conception. Fur 
ther, the responsibility of her position 
grows on her very slowly despite the 
Angel's solemn words. Later she has 
five other sons besides Jesus. 

Neither does Asch’s portrayal of 
Christ conform to the Christian pattem. 
In fact in His early life, as on page 167, 
He does not seem to know that He js 
the Messiah at all. On the other hand 
Asch in this book appears to accept the 
facts that Christ is the Messiah, that 
He was born of a Virgin, that He per 


formed miracles and rose from the dead. 





Miraculous Stone 
And Study in Evil 


Many Dimensions, by Charles. Wil- 
liams. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 308 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
It is manifestly unfair for a reviewer 
to take too serious notice of the jacket 
blurbs of the book he has at hand. This 
injunction does not, however, preclude 
the justice of his application of the 
general truth of the blurb to the book 
in question. 

The publishers of Charles Williams’ 
Many Dimensions have seen fit to quote 
T. S. Eliot’s remarks on others of the 
author’s books to the effect that: “There 
are no novels anywhere quite like them. 
They are very good thrillers . . . they 
are exciting. They are the work of a 
man who has something very serious 
to convey.” All of which is perhaps true 
of Many Dimensions. But these virtues 
do not necessarily make an interesting 
or readable novel. | 

The story is a study in evil. A great 
British archaeologist, by bribing a 
Persian museum official, obtains posses- 
sion of a miraculous stone which not 





only has the power of transporting its 
holder through space, and of healing 
the incurably ill, but also is capable of 
reproducing itself. In the hands of self- 
ish men, the stone becomes the object 
of abuse, commercialization, and strife. 
It is only Chloe, secretary to the Chief 
Justice of England, who, by refusing 
to use the stone for her own selfish 
purposes, realizes the miraculously 
spiritual value it has for those who, by 
resignation, seek union with the stone 
itself. To those who ignore this virtue 
it brings disaster. 

Many Dimensions is an allegory, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Williams has 
a serious message to convey. But high 
purpose spoils it as a story. Knowing 
that his subject is restricted, the author 
seems to have deliberately attempted to 
limit his audience. Consistently color 
less dialogue and an abundance of 
metaphysical musings make this an ob 
viously “intellectual” novel. Although 
the air of mystery is appealing and the 
action sometimes moves like a detective 
story, setting and full characterization 
are sacrificed to the message. As a nat 
rative it is tedious. 
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Dealer in Chicago 
Gambling House 


Tue Man witH THE GOLDEN Arm, by 
Nelson Algren. Doubleday. 343 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by David Young 
Opening his story with the quotation, 
‘Do you understand, gentlemen, that 
all the horror is in just this—that there is 
no horror!” Nelson Algren proceeds to 
tell of the short, unhappy life of Frankie 
Machine, dealer in a small-time, Chi- 
cago gambling house, and of how the 
dope habit which he contracted finally 
hounded him to suicide. It is a story 
set on the near Northwest side of Chi- 
cago, but it illustrates the life that can 
be found in most big cities, the life 
which everybody knows is there but 
which is ignored by most people— 
“there is no horror.” 

The one fault of the novel is that, 
at times, the story falters and becomes 
more of a sociological tract than a 
novel. Yet despite this weakness the 
over-all impression on the reader is that 
the story constantly moves to its in- 
evitable and tragic finish. 


Although Algren does not make clear 
what he thinks might have saved 
Frankie Machine, or even if he thinks 
anything could have saved him, he does 
show with unequivocal clarity that, 
whatever it is, Frankie is farther from it 
than from the few thousand dollars 
which he thinks is all that he needs. 

Those who can read and enjoy real- 
ism that is strong but not sensational, 
will find The Man with the Golden 
Arm a book that is hard to put aside. 


Many-Sided Chase 
Of Young Murderer 


Tue Epce or Doom, by Leo Brady. 
Dutton. 247 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Graham Greene enthusiasts will especi- 
ally welcome this story of a young man 
whose twisted mentality and hysteria in 
grief impel him to murder and take him 
on to almost successful flight from jus- 
tice and his own soul. It is a good book, 
though a strange one. 


Most of its people are impressionistic 
in the modern sense, with character 
sketched sometimes in terms of one or 


two or even sub-human senses. There’s 
a murky atmosphere in which richness 
of life and fullness of humanity are ruth- 


-lessly checked. Against this unique back- 


drop a highly interesting talent goes to 
work. Author Brady knows Martin 
Lynn’s—any Martin Lynn’s—city. The 
scenes in familiar places—the restaurant 
wash-room, the basement card club, the 
rosary vigil at the funeral parlor—pre- 
eminently show ‘this. Minor characters 
capture the half-light too. The shallow, 
stubborn, lost young woman hiding her 
spirit’s impoverishment in a thin shell; 
the kindly, canny, fatigued cop; the oily, 
craven, habitual crook. But it is the har- 
ried figure of Martin Lynn that carries 
the impact. It is a many-sided chase as 
guilt and remorse, fear and cowardice 
follow him down every corridor of his 
conscience as ruthlessly as confessor or 
police. The climax is shattering and 
completely real. 


Meantime Martin grows. A boy, at 
the opening, who is entombed in hate, 
dull-witted and deranged with the tor- 
ment of his life’s fate, he is at the end 
a condemned criminal, but he is newly 
sure, capable of judgment and of love; 
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he has won through to participation in 
the quality of being transcendently rich, 
like his dead mother. 

It is an excitingly daring book, con- 
ceived in fullness yet in discipline of de- 
sign and packed with meaning. An ad- 
venture tale takes on the clamorous 
overtones of questions of our time. Mr. 
Brady in a first novel finds full welcome 
in an increasingly rich field. 


Growth of Love 
In Rural Maine 


West oF THE Hitt, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. Macmillan. 248 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 

This latest book from the pen of Gladys 

Hasty Carroll deals with two young 

people, Molly and Brad Hartwell, their 

relatives and friends in a rural Maine 
community about 60 years ago. The 
story is a simple and refreshing one up 
to a certain point. Then it weakens 
somewhat, for the reader becomes aware 
that the author is pleading her own 
thesis in an extraneous rather than an 
artistic manner. The thesis is excellent, 

i.e., the love of man for his neighbor, 

but its impact is a deliberate and repeti- 

tious one. Consequently it detracts from 
what would have been otherwise a com- 
pletely satisfying book. 

Molly Dennis at nineteen had run 
away with Brad Hartwell, twenty-one, 
who lived west of the hill that separ- 
ated the rocky sea-coast from the in- 
land towns. Molly, an orphan, had been 
mistreated and overworked by the rela- 
tives with whom she made her home. 
The summer before a young farmer 
had come each Friday to buy fish from 
her uncle. His purchases completed he 
would linger to talk with Molly about 
his family. Throughout the long, lonely 
winter that followed she dreamed of the 
happiness to be found beyond the forest- 
covered hill. The novel starts with 
Brad's return the next spring and Mol- 
ly’s going away with him to become his 
wife in that magic land—west of the 
hill. 

From that point the story is an ab- 
sorbing one. Molly was shy and 
shunned others, but Brad was kind and 
patient awaiting the evolvement of the 
real person that lay hidden within. For 
a time they shut out the world, but 
when both knew that Molly had been 
loosed from her fears they opened their 
home and their hearts to all. They 
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Father E. J. Edwards, author 
of The Chosen 


rescued a pathetic French Canadian 
waif from a misguided itinerant Gospel 
Band and made him their own. He be- 
comes the symbol of the author's im- 
passioned conviction that human’ beings 
must grow sovereign plants of love— 


- love of God and His creatures every- 


where—to fight the forces of evil abroad 
and at home. Robbie’s oration at the 
grade school Commencement is impres- 
sive, but it is Mrs. Carroll and not the 
lad who is speaking here. He could 
never have said these things on his own 
initiative. 


British Airmen in Greece 


Secret VALLEYS, by John Cousins. 
Knopr. 277 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by John F. Conron 


While the blurb announces “the power 
and the beauty of this exciting novel 
spring from its theme, which is that a 
man is diminished to the extent that he 
does not keep faith with his principles,” 
basic principles seem to have been lost 
in the novel. 

Three British airmen seek to recap- 
ture the meaning of society upon their 
postwar return to Crete and the adven- 
turous web woven about the guerilla 
Akhilles. Neither Akhilles nor the air- 
men give or find the answer; in fact, 
they portray a singular lack of under- 
standing of man and society. The Au- 
gustinian sense of ultimate destiny is 
unknown. At most, the theme is per- 





haps expressed by the philosophy be. 
hind the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 

There is the omnipresent love affair, 
but fortunately it is handled without the 
modern penchant for pornographic de 
tail. 

The book may be worth reading as q 
study in the confusion of ideas of free. 
dom, personal dignity and political phi: 
losophies largely because the author js 
not clear in his own mind as to mor 
values. If the reader desires easy reading 
and momentary enjoyment, at an odd 
moment, it is well written but scarcely 
great. 


Life in Seminary 
Is Theme of Novel 


Tue Cuosen, by E. J. Edwards. Long 
mans, Green. 280 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Louis F. Doyle, S.J. 


This is the story of five New York boys, 
all good friends, who enter a large East 
ern seminary together, only one remain- 
ing to be ordained. One misses the girks 
another craves possessions, the third is 
both delicate and unmortified, _ the 
fourth likes his own way. Only Martin, 
whose last hazard is a love affair, comes 
through. 

The structure is simple but very 
effectual; the narrative style, rapid and 
direct. The characterization is deft and 
incisive. Perhaps the priest-professors 
sage and saintly, are just a bit typed. 
Humor is not lacking nor is it feeble. So 
far as this writer knows, it is the fist 
American novel with a seminary setting. 

The Chosen is the author's fifth novel 
and no fault will -be found with the 
technique, I am sure. It could easily 
turn into a sermon but never does. It is 
an interesting story and, incidentally, « 
good account of life in a seminary. Some 
might object that not enough explicit 
emphasis is placed on the part played 
by the Holy Spirit in vocation. Other 
may feel that the ending is a bit forced 
and idyllic when the good Catholic gitl 
who loses Martin becomes so suddenly 
reconciled to Divine Providence. But 
these are minor faults in a good story. 

Rather ominously, the jacket at 
nounces “Motion picture based on this 
novel to be released by Metro-Goldwyr- 
Mayer.” Should Hollywood decide 10 
improve on the author’s treatment, * 
it so often does, there are some pretty 
disastrous possibilities in the book. 
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Life in Irish Mansion 
Of English Family 


Lovinc, by Henry Green. Viking. 248 
pp- $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Loving is Henry Green’s first novel to be 
published in America. Seven of Green’s 
novels have already appeared in his 
native England and have aroused a cer- 
tain amount of favorable criticism. If 
Loving is a true measure of Green's 
stature, American readers need not be- 
come unduly excited. Green exudes a 
certain charm of style and uses a quiet, 
sensitive approach to his plot and char- 
acters. However, the lack of real drama 
and conflict makes the work more a 
sketch or conversation piece than a firsf- 
class novel. 

The characters are the servants in the 
Irish mansion of an English family dur- 
ing the war years. In their conversation 
and in their duties, the reader catches 
glimpses of the mistress and her family, 
but the burden of life and love is that 
of the butler and the maids, the house- 
keeper and the cook. Charley Raunce, 
the butler, and Edith, one of the maids, 
eventually run off to be married. But 
before this fairy-tale ending is achieved, 
the lady Tennant’s daughter-in-law is 
involved in adultery, Mrs. Tennant’s 
ting is lost and found, the maid Kate 
works out. an agreement with the Irish- 
man who cares for the peacocks, the 
servants go on a picnic, and in general 
spend much, very much, time in con- 
versation about the little things of life. 

Although Green evidences a talent for 
recreating in almost poetic fashion the 
small talk of the servants’ quarters, the 
conversation is lengthy and aimless to 
the point of distraction. The most that 
can be said for Loving is that it is a 
fresh respite from the jarring naturalism 
of much contemporary fiction. 

Any identification of Henry Green 
with Graham Greene is purely coinci- 
dental—and lamentable. 


Russian Intellectuals 

Att Hore Asanvon, by Irene Odoev- 
zev. Pantheon. 282 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Thomas Bowdern, S.]. 

This superior novel of the rise and fall 

of expendable puppet intellectuals be- 

hind the Iron Curtain has been trans- 


lated from the French by F. K. Reed. 


The authoress, a distinguished Russian 
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intellectual in her own right, has made 
every detail authentic out of her own 
experience. 


All Hope Abandon is the story of a 


young Russian aristocrat and writer, the 
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ballet dancer he marries and his foster 
brother who rises high in communist 
circles till he becomes the Marshal who 
marches into Berlin. On the way up he 
destroys his friends and finally is de- 
stroyed himself. 

These very details would be incredi- 
ble, if it were not that we have learned 
to believe them from the number of 
personal experience stories that have 
been given to us by a number of Rus- 
sians lucky enough to escape the benevo- 
lence of the communist regime. At the 
same time these true stories have proved 
so convincing and so exciting that the 
impact of mere fiction is weakened. 


Family Portrait of 
Panoramic Proportions 


My Son anv Her, by Isabella Holt. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 346 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
In My Son and Heir Miss Holt has 


executed a family portrait of panoramic 
proportions. She has handled her sub- 
jects with skill, humor and understand- 
ing, touching each with life and vitality. 

Her central figure is Joanna, tiny, red- 
headed, dynamic. Joanna McIntyre is a 
Presbyterian of Highland Scotch de- 
scent, convinced of her own high des- 
tiny on both counts. She is a twenty- 
year old school teacher when she meets 
middle-aged Gunnar Wicklund, wealthy 
manufacturer. After considerable soul- 
searching she marries Gunnar, partly to 
save him from eternal damnation and 
partly to save Joanna from spending the 
rest of her life teaching the seventh 
grade. 

Honest and sincere to the core, with 
a grim determination to carry out God’s 
Will (which He makes known in clear, 
strong tones and in a voice that some- 
times sounds like Joanna’s own) Joanna 
sets out to mold her family within the 
harsh confines of Calvinism. Early in 
life her son, Alec, learns to-take refuge 
from his mother’s stern standards in fre- 
quent bouts of migraine. Later, at 
Princeton, he falls in with a Bohemian 
crowd of “free spirits” and their influ- 
ence colors his entire life and very nearly 
wrecks it. ; 

Joanna’s generosity and her zeal to 


patch up the world finds outlet in her 
Foundation, a charitable organization 
which Joanna administers with superb 
generalship in the face of family-made 
obstacles. 


Miss Holt’s story covers a period of 
half a century and carries the clan Mc- 
Intyre-Wicklund through a great deal of 
living. The publisher's blurb on the dust 
jacket ends with the comment, “Every 
page is stimulating.” To this your re- 
viewer says “Amen.” 


Life of Irish Family 
In Early Buffalo 


Days Beyonp Recatt, by Roger B. 
Dooley. Bruce. 446 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. Pursley 


If Betty Smith had written this novel 
she would probably have called it A 
Rose Blooms in Buffalo. And it would 
have been an Irish rose, also, with a 
difference. The actual title, taken from 
Love’s Old Sweet Song, promises some- 
thing with a strong savor of the senti- 
mental and nostalgic; and that is pre- 
cisely, and almost entirely, what we 
have in this long and leisurely story of 
the Shanahan family at the turn of the 
century. 

One must admire the author's patient 
attention to details which give authentic 
color and background to his narrative, 
but one must regret that this very 
abundance demands some patience on 
the part of the reader. I found myself 
confused, at times, by the multiplicity 
of characters who make up the Shana- 
han clah and require a whole page 
merely to name. The story centers 
eventually on the fortunes of love for 
Rose Shanahan, a favored daughter 
whom the author invests with a certain 
wistful charm. But here again the pace 
is too slow, too often retarded by in- 
consequential incidents, to hold the 
reader's interest. If it is a fair test of 
a good novel to look for pleasurable 
readability, with a degree of excitement 
and suspense, then I must reluctantly 
confess that this novel seems to me 
disappointing. 

Certainly it can be recommended to 
all age levels as a quiet and wholesome 
story; and it does reveal enough latent 
talent in the author to justify the hope 
of better things to come. The rose is 
there and its fragrance is sweet, but it 
is choked with encumbering foliage and 
it takes just a bit too long to bloom. 
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Story of Early Life 
Of Joan of Arc 


Tue Voice AND THE Licut, by Edwin 


Fadiman, Jr. Crown. 249 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister M. O'Hanlon, O.P. 


After reading an historical novel, which 
by its nature must be a fabric of fact 
and fancy, one usually expects to ex- 
perience a kind of intellectual enrich- 
ment. I do not believe, however, that I 
know any more about Jeanne d’Arc after 
reading The Voice and the Light than I 
did before. This short novel, which in- 
cludes the teen-age period of her life up 
to the beginning of her mission, leaves 
me with a feeling of repugnance be- 
cause of the flow of certain coarse and 
, gross narratives which play a prominent 
role in the plot. Evidently this young 
writer wishes to emphasize the fact that 
his heroine emerged unscathed and was 
really fortified and sharpened for her 
future mission in a millieu of low moral 
status. 

Mr. Fadiman’s residence and early 
education in France furnish him with 
information and impressions of a certain 
kind. But he is unprepared to incorpor- 
ate the supernatural elements into a 
story for which the latter are the essen- 
tials. Mr. Fadiman is an artful writer 
and it is therefore the more unfortunate 
that he chose for his first novel a subject 
‘in which he was so seriously handi- 
capped. Conspicuous inferences and 
vacuities proclaim to the Catholic read- 
er the author’s unfamiliarity with true 
Catholic principles and practice. On the 
whole this promising young writer is 
‘reverent and sympathetic toward the 
developing young saint whose “extra- 
natural qualities both of faith and lead- 
ership” he strives to account for and to 
translate. Thus he sometimes goes out 
of his way (in his own way) to testify 
to his belief and sincere confidence in 


her. 


Story of the Hazards 


SIGNATURE OF TIME, by Walter Havig- 
hurst. Macmillan. 284 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary K. Reichmann 
Signature of Time is a good book. It 


tells the story of Maury Hazard, a news- 
paper man, who has returned from 
World War II after being a prisoner of 
war in Germany. He is unable to settle 
back into his pre-war life and environ- 
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ment. He leaves his job on a newspaper 
and goes back to his old home on an 
island in the western part of Lake Erie. 

The action of the book is in the 
present but the history of the family for 
five generations is given in flash-backs. 
The characters are well drawn. Great- 
uncle’ Julian Hazard kept a journal and 
the parts that are quoted are almost 
poems in prose. 


Drugstore Versus 
Sicilian Puppet Show 


Sici1AN STREET, by John Kafka. 
Coward-McCann. 212 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Anthony Fuerst 


A drugstore, symbol of the American 
way of life, is pitted against a puppet 
show, a remnant of the Old World. 
The drugstore is the culmination of a 
dream by Peri di Enna, an American 
but second generation Sicilian on Ameri- 
can soil. Through it she seeks to lib- 
erate not only herself but also her own 
generation from the tyranny of the street 
called the Piazza and from the gambling 
vice known as Lotto, a street and a 
gaming which are epitomized in the 
puppet show of Sileno di Enna. Her 
dream is almost wrecked by the return 
from prison of an artist who was jailed 
for having fought and killed a sup- 
posed suitor for her hand. This Bo- 
hemian character, Carmine Laurana, 
tries mightily to restore the puppet show 
which the building of the drugstore 
had relegated to the sales window of an 
antique shop. But a sturdy American of 
Puritan stock, George Northill, drab in 
his occupation—he is only a chesspiece 
in a bank, but colorful in his ideals, 
thwarts the aims of Carmine by re- 
enacting in almost mime-like posture 
and swordplay a portion of the puppet 
show, Orlando Furioso. 


Where action is concerned, the fig- 
ures move briskly. Where word-painting 
is necessary, the author, a former news- 
paper correspondent, leaves no color 
untouched. But in discussing the idea 
of sacrifice and the concept of priest- 
hood, he is very much the tyro, inade- 
quate and errant. His lengthy digres- 
sion on the rite of exorcism is in some 
way confused with the medieval rite of 
Ordeals, ceremonies which both in ob- 
ject and in nature were worlds apart. 
The role of the parish priest is character- 
ized as liberal, but it is not the part of 


Hungarian Novel 
Of Pre-War Days 


THe Happy Generation, by Ferenc 
Kormendi. Translated by C. W, 
Sykes. Crown. 635 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 
It is not often, in literature, that the 
timely is merged with the timeless. Yet 
this Hungarian novel, so packed with 
the psychological currency of its publica. 
tion date (1934) that it is said to have 
sold under the counter during the Nazi 
regime, retains its impact despite the 
15-year delay in its English translation. 

This is at once the story of a man and 
of a generation—born in 1900 into the 
genteel elegance of a fading era; thrust, 
adolescent, into a world conflict, and 
left thereafter with only one desire—to 
savor again the peace of an age irretriev- 
ably past. It is the story of a man and 
of a generation whose first conscious 
impulse was fear and whose last con- 
scious act was retreat (or, at least, that 
is the way Mr. Kormendi sees it.) 


Equally incapable of love (which he 


seeks) and hatred (which he shuns), , 


Paul Hegedus is drawn into a series of 
sterile amours with the same inevita- 
bility with which he evades political 
action in the years that give rise toa 
man named Schikelgrubber. Finally, de 
void of social conscience, yet dissatished 
with his little world, he naively seeks 
his peace by retreating from society into 
a lonely little room in the heart of 


Budapest in the Year of Our Lord, 1933! 


You won't love this’ archtype of a 
generation, but you cannot hate him, 
either, for Mr. Kormendi has written 
him in terms as gentle as they are un- 
compromising and with compassion 
where there cannot be respect. The 
single-edged theme is set forth in a 
warm, introspective style that rarely 
stumbles, in what seems at times an 
uneven translation, and with an econ 
omy of means that belies the novel’ 
bulk. 

The Happy Generation may have 
been a long time in coming our way, 
but it seems to have been worth the 
waiting for. 





a true spiritual father, interested, as he 
should have been, in the spiritual wel- 
fare of a promising child of the Church. 
For those who are able to detect the 
roadblocks of modern philosophy the 
book may be recommended. 
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Financial Wizard 
At French Court 


Tut GAMESTER, by Rafael Sabatini. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edward ]. Cawley 


Rafael Sabatini needs no introduction. 
The many novels which have poured 
from the hand of this prolific writer 
during the past twenty years have as- 
sured him a comfortable niche among 
contemporary writers. The Gamester 
concerns itself with the problems of 
France in the period following the death 
of Louis XIV. The country, under the 
Regent Phillipe, is faced with national 
bankruptcy. Into this scene moves John 
Law, exiled Scottish banker, who, with 
dare and enterprise, sets about its finan- 
cial rescue. 

The story bogs down in a multitude 
of financial details which may interest 
bankers, speculators, or students of eco- 
nomic history but which will probably 
bore the average reader. There are sev- 
eral amorous as well as amoral, figures, 
but they are handled with restraint. 
John Law is indeed a charming person, 


but weighted down by the eyeshade and 


pencil of a bookkeeper, he can hardly 
be expected to compete in dramatic in- 
terest with the active sword-wielding 
pistol-packing heroes of Scaramouche, 
The Sea Hawk and Captain Blood, who 
are not similarly encumbered. 

Only a Sabatini could make John 
Law as interesting as he is, but it is un- 
likely that The Gamster will enjoy the 
general popularity of Sabatini’s books 


previously mentioned. 


Legendary British 
Squadron Leader 


THe Donnincton LEcEND, by David 
Beaty. Morrow. 309 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by David Sharkey 


The author of this first novel is a trans- 
atlantic pilot who served as a Squadron 
Leader in the British Air Force. Ob- 
viously, he knows his subject—flying— 
well; even more fortunately, he has an 
understanding of human nature. In The 
Donnington Legend this understanding 
is not completely articulated in terms of 
fiction: the organization of Mr. Beaty’s 
story is stiff and arbitrary, and instead 
of the interplay of character we get a 


series of individually told episodes, each 
illumining one facet of Squadron Lead- 
er Donnington’s “legend.” But it is a 
good story—better, in fact, than the au- 
thor’s method would seem to permit. 


Donnington was that rare avis in the 
military, the man who got ahead by 
battling his superiors. The fact that he 
could get away with it—as well as a lot 
of other things that aren’t in the book, 
such as flying a “jinx” plane—made him 
a legend. It was a legend he came to be- 
lieve in himself and one which brought 
about his downfall, although not before 
he had made his squadron a record- 
breaking outfit. 


Aside from telling a good story, Mr. 
Beaty’s purpose in writing the book is 
somewhat ambiguous. The theme is one 
of pride, but whether the central char- 
acter is meant to be regarded. as a hero 
or a villain is not clear. It is difficult 
to determine where the author's own 
sympathies lie and failing this the read- 
er is left as much in the dark about 
Donnington’s real character as the men 
and women around him. Like most 
legends, this one needs a bit more ex- 


plaining. 





Q Christmas Book 


A COLLECTION OF POETRY AND PROSE FOR CHRISTMAS READING 


Edited by RITa M. SAMMON 


You will appreciate the exquisite printing—but 
you will cherish this book because the selections 
have captured the true spirit of Christmas. 

Here are real literary gems—some old and some 
new. Selections by such notable authors as Hey- 
wood Broun, Phillips Brooks, Ogden Nash, Dorothy 
Parker, Henry Van Dyke, T. S. Eliot, G. K. 
Chesterton, Sister M. Madeleva, Charles Dickens 
and many others. 

Articles include the well known favorites: Fi an- 


cis Church’s IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS?; St. 
Francis of Assisiis PRAYER FOR PEACE; Joyce 
Kilmer’s THE GENTLE ART OF CHRISTMAS 
GIVING; Hilaire Belloc’ss NOEL; Henry Van 
Dyke’s KEEPING CHRISTMAS; etc. 


Attractively bound in Rich Red or Green fine 
quality Leatherette. Size of book: six and one-half 
by nine inches. Each book enclosed in a specially 
designed Christmas envelope with heavy outside 
mailing envelope. 





An unusual gift for those to whom you wish to send more than a Christmas card. 
e 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS: ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 


THE LEIGH PUBLISHERS 


Six Hundred Michigan Avenue South, Chicago 5, Illinois 
TELEPHONE: Webster 9-2323 
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Life on Plantation 
In the Deep South 


Ir Was Lixe Tuts, by Anne Goodwin 
Winslow. Knopf. 223 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


This short novel, laid in a southern Mis- 
sissippi plantation, is as lethargic as the 
dog days. Containing almost no epi- 
sodes but a non-fatal duel and a crazed 
landlord’s abortive attempt to retreive 
his ancestral estate, the story, like “ole 
Man River,” just keeps moving along 
with the current of everyday petty liv- 
ing. It finally evolves a triangle, how- 
ever, implicating two brothers and an 
adopted daughter Anna, already mar- 
ried to the younger one. The elder, a 
writer who spends his professional hours 
in the dim classic past of ancient Rome, 
conceals his love so effectually that he 
is urged by the doting mother and 
brother to live on the manor and even 
to devote his afternoons to the double 
duty of writing and acting as body- 
guard to Anna on an adjoining farm, 
which she has undertaken to cultivate. 
Here the lovers build up to an in- 
evitably explosive situation, to which 
they react like wet sand. Hugh calmly 


says, “I must go away,” to which Anna 
rejoins, “I just can’t see anything wrong 
in your staying here where we can see 
each other, the way we have done all 
our lives.” 

There is, besides, a bit of foggy phi- 
losophy, such as that spiritual things 
are those “you enjoy with your mind,” 
as contrasted with the material things 
“you enjoy with your body.” So “when- 
ever we begin to notice the difference 
very much between what we call our 
physical side and what we think of as 
our spiritual side, it is a sign we have 
got on the wrong track.” This is not the 
recipe for personal integration used by 
St. Paul, who “chastized his body and 
brought it into subjection.” 

Despite this void of objective truth, 
the author might still have preserved 
some aesthetic values in her novel by 
a style suited to the idyllic setting and 
subject. But in this too we fail to mark 
any noteworthy achievement. ‘The 
whole book seems rather futile in this 
age, with its bewildered quest for true 
and lasting values. It Was Like This is 
surely not a true reflection of life that 
will help its readers to find more clear- 
ly the meaning of life’s mystery. 





Moses and the Jews 
In Land of Egypt 


Prince oF Ecypt, by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Westminster. 423 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 
It is Dorothy Clarke Wilson’s great 


misfortune that her fictionalized story 
of Moses, Prince of Egypt, is published 
directly in the wake of Mika Waltari’s 
The Egyptian. The fact that the locale 
is the same, and the times only a couple 
of generations apart, inevitably invites 
devastating comparison. 

The author of Prince of Egypt has 
carelessly strung ill-conceived scenes to- 
gether, recording the doings of hastily- 
contrived characters. Motivation is hazy; 
and evil, experienced people are taken 
in by ruses that wouldn’t have fooled 
David Copperfield at the age of eight. 
In fact, the characters are as inhumanly 
black and white, as unrelievedly good 

_and bad, as vigilantes and rustlers in a 
Saturday afternoon movie serial. 

But literary quality is a very academic 
standard. Let’s just say, under that head. 
that Prince of Egypt is no better, and 
little worse, than the novel next to it on 


the library shelf. 
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More important is the point of view. 
On the dust jacket of this book is a 
quotation from the author that is in- 
credibly naive—dealing with the rise of 
the Christian concept of democracy in 
Moses’ time (sic), displaced persons, 
sit-down strikes, etc. From this point 
onward the whole book is necessarily as 
distorted as the historical writings of the 
Marxists, who would make all history 
the story of Class War. 

Miss Wilson’s Moses is a twentieth 
century Christian Democrat, the social- 
ly conscious protagonist of a Broadway 
play. The Egyptians are antisocial Si- 
mon Legrees. The Hebrews are sullen, 
unsanitary fanatics; their Jahveh is, al- 
ternately, a bloodthirsty demon and an 
impersonal Cosmic Force. In short, al- 
most every viewpoint is offended, and 
the Moses that inspired Michelangelo's 
awesome statue appears in the guise of 
Ham Fisher’s Joe Palooka. 

But a check on the Hooperating of 
soap operas makes one conclude a re- 
view of Prince of Egypt with the im- 
mortal comment that has been ascribed 
to Abraham Lincoln: “For people who 
like this kind of a book, this is the kind 
of a book those people will like.” 





Hutterian Commune 
Is Scene of Novel 


THe Dream Gate, by Marcus Bach, 
Bobbs-Merrill. 318 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 


This novel, unusual among current 
novels in its setting and subject matter, 
relates the story of life on a Hutterian 
commune in South Dakota. 

The Hutterians are a rather fanatic 
religious group who migrated to Amer- 
ica in 1874 to escape persecution in 
Europe. The sect is unique in that it 
is the sole survivor of many groups that 
practiced a communistic existence as a 
means of attaining Christian _perfec- 
tion. They realize little progress, being 
extremely reluctant to accept change, 
are satished to remain ignorant because 
of their strange idea that educated 
people are the farthest from God, and 
are apparently afraid to face the reality 
that their system is inconsistent with the 
basic principles of human nature. 

What it means to live a communistic 
existence, isolated from the progressive 
ideas of the world, deprived of private 
ownership, individual freedom and self- 
expression, is told through the experi- 
ences of ten-year old Mike Neumann. 

The Dream. Gate, although rather 
slow moving and taken up with many 
small details of Hutterian life, is a 
human story of a religious people whose 
sincerity is equalled only by their ig 
norance. ‘They condemn a: world they 
know little about. Being ignorant of 
the real meaning of Christian joy, they 
are content to live an austere existence 
because of their strange belief that hap- 
piness and Christianity are incompat- 


ible. 


Show Business 


Tue Curtain Never Fatts, by Joey 
Adams. Frederick Fell. 315 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by David Young. 


When a new novel can’t get anyone but 
the publisher himself to sign a blurb 
for the dust jacket, the thing must be 
pretty bad. And The Curtain Never 
Falls is in just that predicament for just 
that reason. 

The story is trite—the star of stage, 
screen and radio who rises to fame and 


fortune by being a complete “heel”; the | 


writing, especially some of the dialogue, 
is bad; and even the numerous attempts 


at pornography are dull. 
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Psychological Novel 
Of Victorian Era 


Tus Dark Mownarcuy, by Francis 
Leary. Dutton. 316 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Frances Leary has written his first novel, 
This Dark Monarchy, about an English 
girl of the Victorian era whose moody, 
sensitive nature cracks under the strain 
of a loveless step-mother and a cold 
father. With overtones of lunacy, the 
Gothic dream world of Christine is as 
real for her as the palace at Barfield, 
the convent in Paris and the small cot- 
tage near the Cornish sea. 

Christine's loathing for her step- 
mother leads her to the midnight murder 
of her five-year-old step-brother. Suc- 
cessful in bringing pain into the older 
woman's life, Christine escapes legal 
conviction for want of evidence. Her 
father, the inspector and many others 
suspect her, but nothing can be proven. 
Haunted by guilt, she finds no rest until 
the fateful day—and last chapter of the 
book—when she drives a pair of scissors 
into her own breast. 

This Dark Monarchy is more psy- 
chiatry than fiction. There are purple 
patches here and there, but the reader 
becomes rather impatient with the con- 
stant meandering through Christine's 
dream world of King Richard and 
medieval caricatures. Of course Francis 
Leary lacks the genius of Henry James 
for the psychological novel. But a little 
of James's technique would have proved 
helpful. 

Mr. Leary has Christine sent to the 
protection of an Anglican convent in 
19th century Paris. Sister Monique, the 
only nun who understands Christine, is 
supposed to be a strong, stable character 
chiefly because of her Roman Catholic 
lineage! And now she is a religious in 
an Anglican convent, and that on 
French soil! 

An even more serious fault for a 
novelist is the stereotyped characters of 
Sister Edwina and the Archdeacon. 
Frustrated nuns who look back on a 
loveless life have been played out in 
hction and are all too far from reality. 
The suave Churchman has also been 
done too often, and the insinuation of 
breaking the confessional seal is inexcus- 
able~even in an Anglican setting. Al- 
though Sister Edwina and the Arch- 
deacon are comparatively minor char- 
acters in this novel, they play an im- 
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portant part in Christine’s “repentance” 
and thus assume an importance that de- 
mands better delineation. Religion def- 
nitely comes out second-best. 

This Dark Monarchy may attract a 
few readers who dote on the macabre. 
But it brings to mind the ever-wise com- 
ment, “Whenever a new book comes 
out, read an old one!” 


The Roaring Twenties 


A Famiry Marrer, by Janet Macfar- 
lane. Scribner. 276 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 

The author of A Family Matter has 
written a convincing enough story of 
discordant family life during the roaring 
twenties. The emphasis is on the 
seamier side of life as Mark Ireland 
drifts apart from his pharisaically virtu- 
ous wife Alice. He finds solace in 
liquor and in the charms of Kitty Stod- 
dard who would not divorce her hus- 
band and marry him. 

Inevitably, the Ireland children, El- 
len and Jessie are the victims of their 
parents’ incompatibility. Teen-aged 
Ellen sees early marriage as an escape 
from her mother’s prying tyranny. 
Imaginative and sensitive at six, Jessie, 
having been set by one parent against 
the other, has developed a neurosis. 

The viciousness of Alice, Mark’s 
weakness and Kitty’s sensuality would 
seem to have been enough to wear down 
any marriage as structurally imperfect 
as were the Ireland ties. But, added to 
this, is the bald fact that all major char- 
acters in contact with the principals 
are completely amoral. Virtue appears 
only as a negative quality in Alice. 
Elsewhere it is disregarded as old hat. 
Sex fulfillment, free-love, adultery and 
divorce are the accepted standards. 
When Alice’s brother David groaned 
“I am sick in my soul”, he unwittingly 
spoke for them all, 

A tendency to over-emphasize certain 
ignoble traits of character and to stress 
the drab makes for realistic but un- 
pleasant reading. 





Can You NAME IT? 
The paragraph quoted on page 
112 is from chapter one of The 
Autobiography of G. K. Chester- 
ton, published by Sheed and 
Ward. 











Science-Fiction Fans 
Will Like This Book 


Tue Best Scrence Fiction Stories, 
1949, edited by Everett F. Bleiler 
and T. E. Dikty. Frederick Fell. 314 
pp- $2.95. 

Reviewed by John T. Loosbrock 


This collection, like most anthologies, 
suffers from the severe limitations, both 
in time and subject matter, that are 
placed upon its editors. Out of the thou- 
ands of words of science fiction that see 
print from one year’s end to the next, 
it seems only natural that not more than 
half a dozen stories are even remotely 
worthy of being given permanent status 
in a hard-back, cloth binding. So the 
editors’ task, from the beginning, be- 
comes one, not of sifting out the bad, 
but of finding enough good to fill a 
book. And in one genre, in one calendar 
year, the percentages are against them. 

Bearing this in mind, one can fairly 
say that Messers. Bleiler and Dikty 
have done a good job. Certainly they've 
come up with some top-notch yarns— 
notably “Mars Is Heaven,” by Ray 
Bradbury, and Murray Leinster's “The 
Strange Case of John Kingman.” These 
have undercurrents of sardonic humor 
that take the curse off the dead-pan 
seriousness of the average science-fiction 
writer. The other stories, while not out- 
standing, probably represent their field 
well enough that the publishers aren't 
cheating when they say these are the 
“best” of 1949 crop. Dyed-in-the-wool 
science-fiction fans (and who else reads 


the stuff?) will probably like the book. 


Morgana, Mississippi 

THe Gorpen Appies, by Eudora 
Welty. Harcourt, Brace. 244 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


The Golden Apples is a very difficult 
book to read, much less to enjoy. Seven 
short stories (some of them are reprints 
from Harper's Bazaar and The Atlantic 
Monthly) group together and try to be 
a novel. The scene of each story is Mor- 
gana, Mississippi, and’ the principal 
characters in one story are the minor in 
the next. For these two reasons the 
stories become “the chronicle of a town” 
as the book jacket describes The Golden 
Apples. 

“June Recital” is the story of Mor- 
gana’s piano teacher, Miss Eckhardt, 
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whose only extravagance is shoes for 
she loves the town’s shoe clerk. “The 
Whole World Knows” is Ran McLain’s 
story. His wife has been untrue to him 
and his indecision about leaving her is 
a torturing thing to him, to his mother, 
and to all Morgana. Perhaps the best 
of the stories is “Moon Lake”, scene of 
a girl scout camp where the orphan 
Easter meets the daughter of the leading 
citizen and is unimpressed. 

Eudora Welty’s style of writing is 
strange and hard to follow. The action is 
impeded by lengthy description that is 
not descriptive enough. Taken sepa- 
rately the golden apples are not bad 
fare but together they are indigestible. 


Novel of Pioneers 


Born Srrancers, by Helen Topping 
Miller. Bobbs-Merrill. 288 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


The slice of early Americana brought 
to life in Born Strangers is culled from 
a chapter in Helen Topping Miller's 
own family annals. The Frederic Riggs 
of the story who established his dynasty 
solidly in Michigan prior to the Gold 
Rush of 49 was her great-grandfather. 


When he first shouldered his 100- 
pound pack in Geneseo and headed 
West, Riggs had only a vague notion 
where the trail would finally end. But 
traveling with the Chippewa Wabonais, 
he learned much about the richness of 
the country spreading before him, and 
when he reached the territory of the 
Shiawassee River he looked with satis- 
faction on the land. Near the town of 
Flint he staked out his claim and sent 
for his family. 

A grim, silent pioneer, Riggs inde- 
pendently carved his own destiny, lone- 
ly and alone built his own fortune. 
Though he and the loquacious Dr. Isaac 
Wixom became friends of a sort, ex- 
perienced similar heartaches and frustra- 
tions, and blessed the intermarriage of 
their grandchildren, the doctor was 
never able to penetrate that unapproach- 
able reserve which set Fred Riggs apart 
from his fellows. Even Miss Miller, it 
seems, is hard put to render a completely 
searching picture of the man who was 


her forebear. 
As a labor of love the book probably 


fulfills the author’s intentions, but it 
conveys scarcely more than middling 
satisfaction to the reader. 
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Marine Infantryman 
In World War II 


Mask oF Giory, by Dan Levin. Whit- 
tlesey House. 278 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by John P. Long 
This is the story of the life and death 


of nineteen-year-old Glenn Manson, 
Polish-American by birth (born Minkie- 
wicz in Cleveland, Ohio), Marine in- 
fantryman in World War II. It is writ- 
ten with unusual clarity, restraint, and 
compassion. The authentic background 
of war is there: boot camp in the Caro- 
linas ,the grim training, the deep pride 
of the Marine, the whistle of a troop- 
train, the ships, the islands, the love of 
life, the deep fear of death. The char- 
acters live: Manson, Platoon Sergeant 
Lewicki, Isabella of the Islands, Carring- 
ton, Mancini and Chicken. The battle 
scenes on the island of Dai Shima are 
powerful and graphic: the horror of 
war, its disillusion, the self-sacrifice and 
devotion. The glory outfit—the Marine 
Corps—is well drawn. There are no 
mock heroics. Simply the portrayal of 
the short life and death of Glenn Man- 
son, with sordidness, beauty, and un- 
conscious search for the peace that sur- 
passes all understanding—made difhcult 
by an immigrant father and mother’s 
abandonment of the Faith. 

The author writes of the Marines: 
“Their lives were Christlike in that they 
asked least, knew quietly that some must 
give the most. They led, or followed 
where others led as humbly, their names 
already fading, their memory lost.” Such 
was Glenn Manson’s. life—well told in 
a sensitive, if bitter novel. 


Modern Good Samaritan 


Tue SEEKER AND THE Soucut, by 
Marie Baumer. Scribner. 217 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Julius F. Harmon 


On the road to Jericho the priest and 
the Levite passed by. When they 
reached their destination they no doubt 
attended to their affairs, and received 
the reward which is the due of Mam- 
mon’s children. The Good Samaritan 
did not pass by, and received the re- 
ward of the children of God. Miss 
Baumer tells the story of a man who 
passed by, but, repenting, returned 
when it was almost too late. 


Her publishers list her as the author 
of no previous novel, and if this is her 


first it marks the arrival on the literary 
scene of a writer of distinction. He, 
depiction of the instictive selfishness of 
the suburban and successful is one po 
reader can soon forget. Her characters 
are superbly drawn and widely-ranged, 
Worthy of particular mention are two 
who live in a world of vice and a re 
ligious charlatan filled with the almog 
complete sincerity of the utterly um. 
scrupulous and wholly egotistical. 
To its other merits this novel joins 
that of being a good detective story. I 
is a merit which covers, almost to the 
point of excusing, its one demerit, a 
failure to rise above a purely phil 
sophical approach to moral heroism, 
Miss Baumer leaves one of her char 
acters a thorough lady and a hopeless 
drunkard. “There was nothing anyone 
could do,” her hero reflects. This doc. 
trine may be the conclusion of the 
naturally good. It is not that of those 
who look beyond goodness to its Source. 


War-Time Romance 


Tue Lonety, by Paul Gallico. Knopf. 
182 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by: Robert L. Campbell 


Boy meets girl; they fall in love; they 
marry. Natural and good—but not a 
propounded by Gallico in The Lonel). 

Jerry, an American airman based in 
England, is ordered to Scotland on a 
short furlough to alleviate operational 
fatigue. As suggested by an earthy Ma 
jor, he takes with him Patches, a gitl 
acquaintance in one:of England's mili 
tary services. On more of the Majors 
advice, he tells her that though they will 
live together on this “rest cure,” he wil 
marry Catherine, his Long _ Island 
fiancee, when he returns to America. 
Patches agrees. 

After this “honeymoon,” Jerry fies 
home for a few hours as the result of @ 
fluke. There he decides that he loves 
Patches and wishes to marry her. Lack- 
ing the manhood to make his decision 
clear to his family and without seeing 
Catherine, he returns to England, asks 
Patches to marry him. He then discov 
ers that “at last I am a man” and de 
cides to face the music! 

Readers can agree that a war-world is 
indeed an “upside down world.” But 
they cannot agree that men are const 
quently free to side-step the moral law, 
immutable in war and in peace. 
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English Clergyman 

And Slums of London 

Fear No Evit, by Hugh Massingham. 
Random House. 372 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


This English novel, in which the setting” 


is London and one of its suburbs, has 
for its hero a middle-aged clergyman, 
the Reverend “Bobs” Dewson. In the 
beginning, Dewson seems virtuous and 
respectable to the point of snobbery. 
But when a scandal involving his way- 
ward son Ronald threatens his prestige, 
Dewson goes into the slums of London 
in search of his son. The clergyman is 
so influenced by the low characters he 
meets there that he sinks, step’ by step, 
into the depths of degradation. 

Unlike so many modern novels, in 
which the characters are neurotic types 
whose sole aim in life is self-gratification, 
in Fear No Evil, Dewson recognizes his 
misdeeds as sins, and struggles to escape 
from his derelictions. For this reason, 
the book can be recommended to the 
adult Catholic reader as a vivid and 
powerful story. Inherent in it is the 
warning that even morally strong people 
may not constantly seek the occasions of 
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sin without being contaminated. It is 
lightened throughout, however, with 
touches of subtle humor—the droll wit 
of the English writer. 


Because of the frankness with which’ 


the novel is written, it is not recom- 
mended for the family book shelves. 


Imaginary Lovers 
And Real Enemies 


THe Greenroom, by Hamilton Basso. 


Doubleday. 278 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Edwin N. Rowley 


Having much to do with humans, and 
nothing at all to do with rooms of 
greenish hue, this story makes an earnest 
but ineffectual effort to study the soul 
of an aging woman, Mrs. Leslie Porter, 
to whom love has never come. Over the 
years she has filled this gap in her 
emotional life by persuading herself that 
all men of her acquaintance, no matter 
what their age, are in love with her. 
Such an obsession is harmless enough 
except when it is found in a person of 
the temperament of Mrs. Porter who 
looks upon herself as the protector of 
these imaginary lovers and harbors the 


deepest of personal resentment against 
anyone who might threaten their hap- 
piness. The Greenroom graphically de- 
scribes the consequences of this resent- 
ment engendered in Mrs. Porter by the 
wife of her favorite nephew, who has 
determined to divorce her husband. 


With a maximum of artifice and a 
minimum of art, the struggle between 
Mrs. Porter and the two lovers is pain- 
lessly unfolded against a somnolent 
Riviera background. The Greenroom is 
not an important novel, but it should 
furnish some diverting moments to 
those who do not probe too deeply into 
the author's literary technique. Un- 
fortunately, the longer one mulls over 
the story, the more one becomes con- 
vinced that the author is capable of 
writing in but two dimensions, length 
and breadth. Depth is impossible to him. 

Artificiality is the book’s besetting sin. 
All the elements needed for a good 
novel are present but the genius neces- 
sary to fuse them into living literature 
nowhere manifests itself. The Green- 
room leaves our emotions untouched, 
our sympathies unstirred and our souls 
empty of the aesthetic joy which should 
accompany contact with a work of art. 


An inspiring book 
that is still 

a top best seller 
7 months 

after publication 


BECAUSE it supplies a great human need, gives wise, per- 
sonal, inspiring guidance amid present-day confusion and 
bewilderment. BECAUSE it brings néw hope to a disturbed 
world: brings peace and assurance to the troubled modern 
soul. BECAUSE it is a book for EVERYBODY on a subject 
that concerns all men and women—no matter what their 
creed. BECAUSE it is a rewarding, provocative, spiritually 
invigorating experience. Get your copy today. 


At all bookstores ® 


$3.00 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 18 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


WINNIE THE Poou and THe House 
AT Poow Corner, by A. A. Milne. 
With Decorations by Ernest H. 
Shepard. Dutton. 158 pp. and 178 
pp- $1.50 each. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


There are two ways of looking at 
Winnie the Pooh, and in either he 
is a bear who should not die. Pooh is 
the universal toy, and the sustenance 
and symbol of childhood. He is also 
a special buffoon, established in his 
individual ineptness as securely as 
the great comics of adult literature 
and the stage. 


To children, Pooh is a stuffed bear 
come logically to life. To adults, he 
is a clown of rare native talent. 
Christopher Robin, his friend, fre- 
quently looks lovingly on Pooh and 
says to himself, “Silly old Bear!” Pooh 
is ‘silly without frivolity, with a great 
and hilarious dignity, with an in- 
spired stupefaction. 

One can always expect the most 
inappropriate and insensate reaction 
from him. The old donkey Eeyore, a 
type of the morose misanthrope, mut- 
ters bitterly that he is no person 
for lightheartedness—“ ‘Gaiety. Song- 
and-dance. Here we go round the 


mulberry bush.’ ” 


““Ohl!’ said Pooh. He thought for 
a long time, and then asked, “What 
mulberry bush is that?’ ” 

At the beginning of the Pooh 
stories, Bear is Christopher Robin’s 
favorite toy. At the end, he is dubbed 
Sir Knight, with the charge of re- 
turning, sometimes, to honor the en- 
chanted place in the forest where 
Christopher Robin says good-bye. 

Before Christopher Robin thus 
grows up, to know about Kings and 
Queens and Europe, and “how you 
make a Suction Pump Gif you want 
to),” Pooh has grown from a puppet 
into a real personality. The first 
stories are as rambling as any a par- 
ent invents at need. To redeem the 
spontaneous asininity of Pooh, Milne 
makes the bedtime scene a definite, 
and awkward, frame for the tales. 
Quickly, however, the stories lose the 
laxity of informal yarns. They be- 


.come economical in their action, and 


precise in their characterization. From 
the careful discipline of a quick idea, 
Pooh emerges as an_ inadvertant 
comic genius, in a goodly fellow- 
ship. 

Bear's appetite for honey is over- 
whelming. And it is stylized and 
classically comic. It possesses him late 
each morning, a familiar eleven 
o’clockish feeling. “It began at the 
tip of his nose and trickled all 
through him and out at the soles of 
his feet. It was just as if somebody 
inside him were saying, ‘Now then, 
Pooh, time for a little something.’ 
‘Dear, dear,’ said Pooh. ‘I didn’t 
know it was as late as that.’ ” 

Pooh is admittedly a Bear of Very 
Little Brain, but he is a born hum- 
mer of hums. “ Poetry and 
Hums,” he explains, “aren’t things 
which you get, they're things which 
get you. And all you can do is to go 
where they can find you.” 

Of the varied animals in the forest, 
the most comradely to Pooh is Pig- 
let, a Very Small Animal. He has a 
solemn stupidity much like Pooh’s 
own, as in his careful comment on 
the best place to dig an elephant 
trap, “somewhere where a Heffalump 
was, just before he fell into it, only 
about a foot farther on.” 

The adult is constantly delighted 
with the fresh novelty of Pooh; the 
child, with the familiarity. According 
to the pervading habit of childhood, 
the teddy-bear is the most satisfac- 
tory of toys; Pooh is naturally, then, 
dearest to Christopher Robin. The 
silent lovableness of every bear is 
articulate in Pooh. What young 
imaginations suspect is completed in 
him: Bear is not only fat and kind 
and funny, but he is the faithful de- 
pendent by which one may be im- 
portant, wise, and secure. 

Pooh is so great a comfort that 
sometimes the only thing for Christo- 
pher Robin to do is to hug him and 
say, “Oh, Bear, how I do love you!” 
And every child or adult who meets 
Winnie the Pooh and his friends in 
their forest home shares something of 
the same sentiment. 
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Family Trouble, Politics 
And World Affairs 


Tue Question oF Grecory, by Eliza. 
beth Janeway. Doubleday. 309 pp, 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Although absorbing and _ revealing 4 
sensitive command of language and a 
writing technique above the usual, The 
Question of Gregory does not merit the 
consideration of the discriminating and 
serious reader. Miss Janeway’s style de- 
mands far more attention than her sub 
stance. The book fails in two ways: itis 
unconvincing and it serves no construe 
tive purposes. It proposes the question: 
what is the meaning of life? and offers 
no answer except futility. 

John Gregory, young university in- 
structor, meets Ellen and falls in love 
with her. They marry, but her wealth 
and New England breeding are deter 
rents to their happiness. John feels in- 
ferior. 

Comes the war and an under-secre 
taryship for John. Ellen urges him to 
arrange a safe assignment for Tim, 
their only son. John refuses and Timis 
killed in action; whereupon Ellen blames 
John and President Roosevelt, John’ 
hero whom she hates. Viciously reviling 
John, Ellen starts on her introspective 
road which ends in madness. John, over 
burdened by office and family trouble 
and a sense of failure, departs under 
an assumed name. He returns, but the 
story fizzles out. 

Miss Janeway indulges in numerous 
delvings into psychiatry, offering ob 
scure happenings as explanations for, if 
not justification for, later acts. While 
stimulating in parts, as a whole the story 
does not ring true. The Question of 
Gregory is just another book. 


Easterners in the West 


Rest anv Br THANKFUL, by Helen 
MaclInnes. Little, Brown. 368 pp 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


This is a light, pleasant, easily-read stor 
of a summer spent on a Wyoming ranch 
by a group of writers and critics, most 
former international sophisticates. The 
interplay between Eastern self-assurane 
and true native self-reliance in the very 
real situations which occur in the mou 
tainous, sparsely settled. ranch territory 
is cleverly done .and keeps the stofy 
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moving along. Descriptions of the coun- 
trvside are vivid and real. 

‘While some of the characters seem 
to be rather contrived, the portrayal of 
the gradual changes which occur within 
the framework of each -individual’s per- 
sonality is quite skillful, and we feel 
well acquainted with all the strange 
assortment of Mrs. Margaret Peel’s 
guests. 

This first American novel of an in- 
telligent British writer with a_half- 
dozen well written novels to her credit 
should prove enjoyable to the average 
reader and may be recommended for 
high school reading. 


Professional Football 
And College Life 


Tue Hero, by Millard Lampell. Mess- 
ner. 298 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Harry R. Rosecrans 


Steve Novak, son of a New England 
immigrant millworker, accepts a bid to 
play football for a Southern university. 
He encounters the disillusioned G.I. 
student, the fraternity snob and the in- 
tellectual who is entranced by the 
precious “moderns.” He meets and vio- 
lently woos Melissa when he can catch 
her between her junkets to Mexico and 
other points. He becomes a pawn of 


Melissa’s uncle, McCabe, who could. 


double for the soap king of The Huck- 
sters. 

Steve, in giving his all for old Siwash, 
sustains an injury that ends his foot- 
ball career. And, of course, he is hurt 
in the realization that he is more an 
expendable commodity than a knight in 
shining armor. He returns to New Eng- 
land for his father’s funeral to find 
‘reality’ among the mill people, while 
Melissa wavers between her love for 
Steve and her awe of and pity for Mc- 
Cabe. 

There are some stimulating words 
fom Eddie Abrams, small-time news 
editor, and from Megroth, professor of 
English. Both are philosophers of a 
sort, shaking their heads sadly over a 
world in which they live, apparently, 
only to shake their heads. But they are 
minor characters. 

Steve spends as much time pawing 
Melissa as he does on the gridiron. The 
story might have been different if his 
football had been as thorough as his 


lovemaking. 
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Artist’s Struggle for 
Independence and Dignity 


Tue Lonc Brince, by Fannie Cook. 


Doubleday. 255 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Kenneth M. Ryan 


For those who enjoyed Fannie Cook's 
first two novels, Mrs. Palmer's Honey 
and Storm Against the Wall, a similar 
treat is in store with this recent sketch 
of a conflict between the artistic and 
the material worlds. 

In the middle of the depression Annie 
Carr and her artist son Tom are faced 
with the problem of economic security. 
Against Tom’s protests Annie decides to 
give up her home and to work as a 
housekeeper for another family. Tom 
leaves his girl, Dandy, and begins the 
lonely struggle which both he and his 
mother recognize as necessary for his 
independence and dignity. When Tom 
returns, he meets a situation which 
crystallizes his decision to let nothing 
prevent him from his life work. Mean- 
while, in the wealthy home where she 
is employed, Annie, because of her 
shrewd wisdom and common sense, be- 
comes a pivotal figure. 

We have no quarrel with the content 
of this story. It may have some value in 
itself, but content is not all. Where the 
author fails is in her technique. She in- 
terprets too much and dramatizes too 
little. More objectivity in exploring the 
subject might have lifted the story above 
the level of mediocrity. As it stands 
now, The Long Bridge is simply a good 
story which has net achieved fullness of 
rendition. 


War in the South 

Rocue’s Marcu, by Maristan Chap- 
man. Lippincott. 384 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


Rogue's March is a Revolutionary War 
novel. In the South; in Tennessee, the 
backwoodsmen, living too far apart to 
organize an army, carry on a guerilla 
warfare. The Swamp Fox, Francis 
Marion, is prominent among them. But 
the man, whose adventures Rogue's 
March follows, is Lantry Ward, half 
Cherokee, half French. 

In the opening pages of the book 
Lantry is being pursued by British 
troops. At Rogue's March, estate of a 
notorious Tory, he receives help from 
Margaret Brooke, the Tory’s daughter, 
fortunately Whig-minded and lovely, 





and promptly falls in love with her. 
Lantry eludes the redcoats and con- 
tinues the war with fellow frontiers- 
men. 

Following another escape from the 
British Lantry conceives a plan to sur- 
prise them. The climatic Battle of King’s 
Mountain is the turning point of the 
war in the South. For Lantry Ward it 
is a sad victory. His twelve year old 
son, by his wife long since dead, is killed 
in the battle. 

At Rogue’s March, the Brookes stave 
off an angry Whig mob until Lantry 
rescues them. Margaret Brooke's promise 
of marriage assuages Lantry’s grief and 
thus the story ends. 

It is a simple story that is deviously 
told. In this decade of Revolutionary 
War novels, Rogue’s March is neither 
better nor worse than its predecessors. 


Children of Streets 
In City of Florence 


Our oF THE Square, by Peter de Pol- 
nay. Creative Age. 375 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. Pursley 

Reports from war-stricken cities have 

prepared us, if that is possible, for the 

tragedy of children, nameless, homeless, 
hard and cynical, keeping their wasted 
bodies alive by pilfering, pandering, 
prostitution. Among such is Mario, 
who sells cigarettes in the Piazza della 

Republica, the main square of Florence. 

His chief competitor for the tourist trade 

is a wraith-like creature known as Gio- 

vanna who remains singularly un- 
touched by her sordid surroundings. It 
is her presence in this novel that ex- 

plains why the publisher calls it “a 

modern miracle story, Catholic in 

flavor.” But is it? 
Perhaps the author intended to write 

a parable illustrating how the weak and 

foolish things of this earth can con- 

found the wise and the strong. Any- 
how, we are asked to believe that Gio- 
vanna, who might be a saint, a simple- 
ton, or merely a child suffering the 
shock of unspeakable experiences, did 
actually exert such influence upon a set 
of wealthy, worldly and _ generally 
worthless men and women as to trans- 
form their lives. It could happen, of 
course; and, in the circumstances sup- 
posed by the story its happening would 
be quite a miracle, indeed. I think the 
author assigned himself a delicate task 


beyond his depth and skill. His work 
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suffers artistic weakness from lack of 
proportion between cause and effect. 
His realism fails to convey a sense of 
reality. 

It is a realism, by the way, frequently 
spiced with racy details that contribute 
nothing to the substance and sequence 
of the story and seem designed to please 
the prurient. The Catholic flavor is 
diluted beyond recognition. Out of the 
Square had better be kept out of the 
hands of adolescents who may not en- 
joy the immunity of the preternatural 
innocence ascribed to little Giovanna. 


Intrigue at Royal Court 
Of Tudor England 
Tue Lity AND THE LeEoparps, by Alice 

Harwood. Bobbs-Merrill. 508 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
This is a pleasant account of the life 
and times of Lady Jane Grey, grand- 
niece of Henry VIII, cousin and con- 
temporary of Mary and_ Elizabeth 
Tudor, and, for eleven amazing days, 
Queen of England. 

The title—a device borrowed from the 
Tudor shield, which sports lilies and 
leépards—is an index to the author’s 
attitude toward her heroine. Lady Jane 
is the guileless, dreamy lily, forever at 
the mercy of the leopard-nobles, who 
use her as a pawn in their political 
game. Her connections with the royal 
family gave her an important position 
in dynastic plans, influenced her edu- 
cation, her marriage, and not only de- 
termined her life's course, but brought 
it to a. premature conclusion on the 
executioner’s block. 

Miss Harwood treads lightly and 
gracefully through the treacherous 
ground of this period of religious up- 
heaval. Jane is her subject, and she 
hews to the line. At the same time, 
however, she presents a fair picture of 
the fanatically Catholic but sincere 
Mary Tudor, about whose eternal salva- 
tion the staidly Church-of-England Jane 
was seriously worried. 

One critic lauded the book as having 
“the rich detail of a tapestry.” It does, 
and only occasionally do the threads of 
narrative lose themselves in the maze 
of people and events. A nice tale, not 
dramatically important, but worth read- 
ing both because it highlights an ob- 
scure historical figure, and presents .a 
complete document of the social life of 
Jane’s class and time. 
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Dream of a Trip and 
Death in a Circus Tent 


THe River Journey, by Robert 
Nathan. Knopf. 196 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


When, on a quiet May afternoon, 
Minerva Parkinson learns from her 
doctor that her days are numbered, she 
decides against telling her husband. In- 
stead she determines to climax her life 
by leaving behind with Henry a happy 
recollection of their last days together. 
They secure and recondition a house- 
boat and fulfill Henry's dream of a 
leisurely trip down the Missouri River. 
River Journey is the story of that trip, 
of the apparently ill-assorted couple who 
later board the Myasotis, and of Min- 
erva’s death in a circus tent at Augusta, 
Missouri, along the way. 





Readers of Robert Nathan will no 
be disappointed with his new novel 
Here is the same simple prose, delicate 
delineation of character, gentle humor 
and departure through the looking glass 
into a world where Death goes by the 
name of Mr. Mortimer and Miner, 
holds a dialogue with a caged cirey 
tiger. 

In such a world the reader’s interes 
is maintained to the very end, even 
though he finds in it little preoccupation 
with the Christian theology of death, 
Indeed, the single nod in the direction 
of the Catholic concept of death is con. 
tained in Minerva’s thought about her 
own end: “It would have been different 
if she had believed in heaven, but you 
had to be a Catholic for that. It was 
only a Catholic had any promise that 
God loved him, and forgave him.” 





Truth and the Great Books 
(Continued from page 112) 


alive in the life and work of its teachers 
and students. Such a college will not 
dismiss Kant with a few devastating 
syllogisms and without having read him. 
It will profit from all the truths he has to 
teach; but it will part company with him 
by an understanding and a refutation of 
his errors. Indeed, if we believe that 
truth exists and that it is teachable, we 
are committed to the intellectual task of 
facing error, of overcoming it by intel- 
lectual work and of not taking the 
dangerously easy road of teaching in 
ignorance of it. 

And the study of error can have a 
salutary and sobering effect upon us. To 
realize that the human reason does not 
come into the possession of truth with- 
out risk or danger is a chastening ex- 
perience; but to realize also that, amid 
many experiences of error, man’s rea- 
son has yet been able to decipher with 
a steady eye the intelligible story told 
by the world around it, is a heartening 
lesson for anyone to learn. It is particu- 
larly heartening when one begins to 
realize the meaning of living as a free 
person in his own right, and also at his 
own risk. 

For risk is the natural inheritance of 
a spiritual being such as man. The great 
books are full of this eternal risk of 
man the pilgrim in the world of time. 
When St. Augustine said that God calls 


those who are temporal beings and 


makes them eternal, he was stating the 
principle which has for centuries served 
as the basis of the Catholic view of his 
tory and civilization, as well as of man 
and his life in the temporal order. $o 
conceived, human history is a drama of 
love, the love-of God inviting and pre 
paring the building of man’s free te 
sponse to that love. On this profound 
truth the Bishop of Hippo built the City 
of God, even as he had been building on 
it the edifice of his life. As a corollary to 
this truth, St. Augustine has also said 
that man is a being endowed with in 
telligence so that he might seek God. 
This same truth, which St. Thomas him 
self has gratefully accepted, should be 
for Catholics the principle governing 
their most basic attitude on the great 
books and their role in education. 


Neither truthless nor riskless, man is 
not in existence as a spectator but asa 
doer. His education is not a neutral it 
terlude, nor a pre-human test-flight into 
opinions unafhirmed and undenied. The 
great books are not an unending cor 
versation in some limbo where men 
speak without afhrmation. Man is a cret 
ture of risks, and his spiritual option 
between yes and no is the index of his 
greatness. The great books tell no othet 
story about man. There is, indeed, none 
other to tell. And the Catholic teacher, 
who can confirm from his Faith this pit 
ture of man as a spiritual wayfarer, calr 
not but remember in his teaching 
pilgrimage that is the most secret 
precious substance of human life. 
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History and Purpose 
Of Trappist Order 


Tue Waters oF Sitoe, by Thomas 
Merton. Harcourt, Brace. 377 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 


How can they do this thing? Why do 
normal, intelligent men withdraw them- 
slves from their fellows and subject 
themselves to a kind of living burial. 
These questions have been asked _ by 
thousands who have read The Seven 
Storey Mountain, and have been intro- 
duced for the first time to the mysterious 
habits of Cistercian monks. ‘Thomas 
Merton guessed or heard of these per- 
plexities. He was aware his best seller 
would be incomplete without a sequel, 
a companion volume which would ex- 
plain the strange facts of ‘Trappist 
asceticism. 

The purpose behind The Waters of 
Siloe is “to tell who the Trappists are 
and where they came from and what 
they think they are doing.” The pur- 
pose is appropriate in view of the amaz- 
ing growth of the Cistercians in the last 
decades—especially in the United States. 
Merton’s newest volume is more than an 
epitome of the history of the Trappists. 
It does present in a readable manner the 
pertinent historical data concerning the 
origins and development of his Order 
from the twelfth century until the 
present hour. But there is a guiding 
theme in the volume—to explain that 
Trappist asceticism is less a goal than a 
way to a goal. The author explains that 
‘if monks never succeed in being more 
than pious athletes, they do not fulfill 
their purpose in the Church.” The Wa- 
ters of Siloe are a figure of the con- 
templative life. These are the waters 
that flow in silence; waters which the 
world does not know but which it 
seems curiously anxious to know. 

Merton has put together a very en- 
gaging and informative work. It is not 
to be expected that the book can have 
the fascinating appeal of his autobiogra- 
Phy, but it is a worthy vademecum of 
the latter. He does succeed in rousing 
interest in his accounts of the early 
ttappist foundations in the United 
tates. His enthusiasts will not be dis- 


appointed. 
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A prefatory note on the function of 
a contemplative order highlights his 
deeper purpose. He refers briefly to the 
teaching of St. ‘Thomas Aquinas that the 
contemplative life is, in itself, the most 
perfect that can be led by men on 
earth, a life of beatitude in an inchoate 
form. He cites modern Dominican 
theologians, Garrigou-Lagrange and 
Joret, to explain the traditional teaching 
of the Thomists. This is all in passing, 
but these two small paragraphs evidence 
a more mature- understanding of the 
Summa of St. Thomas than Merton 
possessed when he wrote on this sub- 
ject several years ago. He was then a 
theological tyro costied away by family 
pride. a, ne Merton writes now as 
ordained Trappist priest, Father Louis, 
O.C.S.O. 

The Waters of Siloe is intended for 
readers of all faiths. Its style is simple 
and its material comprehensible to the 
thousands who were thrilled by their 
climb up Merton’s Mountain. He has 
included a glossary to explain terms and 
phrases that could be without meaning 
even to many Catholics. There is a time 
schedule of daily Trappist life. There 
are photographs not only of Trappist 
buildings but of intimate scenes within 
the cloister. For those who desire more 
information, historical or doctrinal, he 
has compiled an excellent bibliography. 
In fine, the present book will satisfy the 
curiosity of many who followed the ad- 





Pere Chaminade, subject of a new 
biography by Katherine Burton 


ventures of Thomas Merton and wish 
to know about the spiritual fortunes of 
Father Louis. 

The final chapter, at least between its 
lines, reveals that Father Louis is 
supremely content. During the two 
years’ novitiate there were “big trials” 
and “crucial tests.” It was not easy for 
individualist Merton to learn “the first 
elementary steps in following the com- 
mon will at the cost of his own.” He 
had to be weaned from his attachment 
to penance as an end in itself, “as a 
drunkard from his bottle.” He dis- 
covered by trial and error that as a con- 
templative he “could become too at- 
tached to contemplation . . . sacrificing 
everything else for that pleasure.” Father 
Louis knows that there is “only one 
reason for his existence; not farming, 
not chanting the psalms, not building 
beautiful monasteries, not wearing a 
certain kind of costume, not fasting, not 
manual labor, not reading, not medita- 
tions, not vigils in the night, but only 
GOD.” Thomas Merton has discovered 
that the waters of peace are the Waters 


of Siloe. 


Biography of Founder 
Of Marist Fathers 


CuaminapE, ApostLeE oF Mary, by 
Katherine Burton. Bruce. 249 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Caroline Holland 
The work of- the Marist Fathers and 


the community of women known as the 
Daughters of Mary has spread over the 
world but until the publication of this 
comprehensive biography, the life of 
their saintly founder, William Joseph 
Chaminade, has been little known. It 
was a full and adventurous life, extend- 
ing over the dangerous years of the 
French Revolution, the rule of Napo- 
leon, and the upheavals following the 
period of readjustment in France. It was 
a life rooted in faith, whose activities 
were worked at with hope, and carried 
out in charity. 

Pere Chaminade saw the weakening 
of Catholicism in his own Bordeaux 
and wished to reawaken the spirit of 
faith, to reproduce the life of the early 
Church even among the laity, and to 
propagate the truth. To secure these 
ends, he founded the Sodality of Mary 
from which the Society of Mary and 
the Daughters of Mary_ eventually 
sprang. The story of their foundation 
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and growth is an inspiring one for it 
is the story of Pere Chaminade’s own 
life, filled with the adventures of a 
proscribed priest cayrying on his min- 
istry in France at the risk of his life; 
exiled to Spain because of his priest- 
hood; and returning to a France in 
which he was a leader in the effort to 
revivify the faith of the people. Like 
so many saints, his life ended in shadow 
as he saw the leadership of the religious 
communities he had founded taken 
away from him by inner struggles and 
intrigues. Yet he remained serene in 
his trust that the work would prosper 
since it had begun under Mary's in- 
spiration and for her honor. Time has 
justified his trust and the work of his 
sons and daughtegs proves his wisdom 
and far-sightedness. 

So clear a parallel exists between the 
decay of faith in Pere Chaminade’s day 
and our own that even if Mrs. Burton’s 
book were not a skillful and interesting 
biography, it would be worth reading 
and owning. She has used her talent on 
a subject worthy of it, and the result is 
a book which merits not only praise, 
but a wide circle of readers. 


Explanation of the Altar 


Tue Lirurcicat Attar, by Geoffrey 
Webb. Newman. 118 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Msgr. Harry C. Koenig 


Although the second revised and en- 
larged English edition of this valuable 
book was published in 1939, this marks 
its first American appearance. The 
author lucidly explains the altar from 
the liturgical, historical and rubrical 
points of view. Because the altar repre- 
sents Christ, it is the cardinal feature of 
any church. Churches then should be 
designed for altars rather than altars be- 
ing designed for churches. Historically 
the altar is shown to have developed 
from the table and the tomb. 

The rubrics envision an altar with a 
canopy, large crucifix, candles and a 
frontal. If there is a tabernacle, it 
should be so fashioned that it can be 
covered with a veil. Although these 
rubrics are all embracing and exact, 
great freedom is allowed the designer in 
purely architectural structure and orna- 
ment. If our altars are not as beautiful 
and impressive as they might be, it is 
usually not the fault of the architect but 
of the priests or nuns who insist upon 
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Father Denis O’Shea, author of 
Mary and Joseph 


their own bad taste. To develop good 
taste in these matters one needs to enter 
into the spirit of the liturgy and to fol- 
low the enlightening norms proposed by 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Any 
altar which conforms to the liturgical 
decrees gains not only in simplicity but 
in dignity and beauty as well. 

This book should be read by every 
pastor and its principles translated into 
liturgical reality. It will be a boon not 
only to those planning new churches 
and chapels but alsé-to those who wish 
to enrich divine worship within their old 
sanctuaries. 


Eight Biographies 

Of Unusual Interest 

CruciFiep with Curist, by Herbert 
George Kramer, $.M. Kenedy. 269 
pp- $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


Virile as its title, this collection of eight 
biographies sounds a challenge to love 
God to the full. From  fourteenth- 
century Catherine of Siena to our con- 
temporary Marie Rose Ferron, the 
heroic men and women here portrayed 
had one desire in common—to give Our 
Lord some slight return, no matter what 
the gift might cost. This is the aspect 
of their lives which Father Kramer has 
singled out, and not the least of his art 





is the unpretentious charm of the tel} 
ing. 

His position at the Chapelle de }, 
Madeleine in Bordeaux, a center of 
training for Catholic youth, has fy 
miliarized this Marist priest with some 
modern mystics probably unknown ty 
the majority of English and Americay 
readers. The Belgian Pius de Hemp 
tinne, who spent the last ten of his 
twenty-seven years of life in reaching 
the summit of joyous union as a Bene. 
dictine monk, is one of them. So x 
Seraphie Perret, child of poverty, whos 
profound knowledge of God was the 
fruit more of grace than of human jp 
struction. 

Most challenging, because most im- 
mediate, is the tale of Mlle. Gabriel 
Maillet, born in 1904 in Paris. Sad 
family conditions prevented her from 
ever realizing her desire to become ¢ 
Carmelite; but she made the vows o 
religion and kept them, living “in the 
world.” As a teacher of classics at 4 
college in Bordeaux, she found unex 
pected avenues of apostolate open al 
around her. The hardships of Worl 
War II brought about her death. 

Such a book as this is exactly the 
thing to capture the interest and stimu: 
late the zeal of the modern Catholic 
adult. May it be widely read! 


Jewish Background 
Of Mary and Joseph 


Mary AND JosepH: THEIR LIvEs AN 
Tuer Times, by Denis O'Shea 
Bruce. 404 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, $8}. 


The title of this book is somewhat mis 
leading. At least the first part of it can 
hardly be justified, because the account! 
ends with the “wedding of Mary and 
Joseph” and omits the most interesting 
and authentic part of their lives, their 
long contact and intimate relations with 
the Divine Child. A more fitting itl 
would have been The Jewish Back 
ground of Mary and Joseph, becaut 
the author has collected a wealth d 
material “hitherto obtainable only i 
learned tomes and works of reference 
regarding the Chosen People, thei 
country, their mode of life, 
and religious customs, political histoty 
Hence, the second part of the title mot 
accurately describes the contents of the 
book. 


This background material is placed 
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jde by side with various incidents 
glected from the apocryphal gospels, 
which the author states (p. 31) “cannot 
be regarded as serious history” and 
which portray Mary and Joseph in an 
ynattractive manner (pp. 52 and 88). 
One wonders why these incidents were 
included, whereas the authentic and 
most attractive scenes of the nativity of 
Christ, the flight into Egypt, the presen- 
ation in the Temple, the hidden life at 
Nazareth, and the finding of the Child 
in the Temple have been omitted. Had 
these incidents been described with the 
detail and fervor used in describing the 
Annunciation, the Visitation and the 
wedding, the book would have been an 
invaluable addition to New Testament 
literature. As it is, it has interesting 
material for sermons and bible history 
classes, and an index cf four pages 
makes it easy to find the references to 
the back-ground matter in the book. 


Indispensable Source 
Of Christian Spirit 


Tae RicHEs OF THE Missat, by Jean 
Vagaggini, O.S.B. Translated by 
C. Cornelia Craigie. Herder. 319 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Marie Thomas, 


OP. 


Father Vagaggini’s work is a lucid and 
beautiful commentary on the words of 
Pius X: “The liturgy is the primary 
and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.” What is the true 
Christian spirit but the spirit of prayer, 
the life of prayer, or what we are 
accustomed to call the spiritual life? 
In the present work, it is as the supreme 
and vital act of prayer that the author 
considers the Mass, and the spiritual 
richness of the language in which these 
immense mysteries are clothed. “The 
Missal,” he says, “is not a treatise on 
ascetical or mystical theology, but the 
texts to be found there can serve as 
aids to enrich the spiritual life in all 
iis aspects and in all its degrees.” 


To this end the spiritual life is con- 
sidered under six headings: the three 
familiar stages of the purgative, the 
illuminative, and the unitive ways, the 
ife of oblation, the life of immolation 
and the life of transformation in God. 
The latter half of the book emphasizes 
tne social role of prayer and the social 
action of the Mass as expressed in the 
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MAGNIFICENT MAN, by Valen- 
tine Long, O.F.M. Engaging reading 
for the Christmas season—an ideal 
gift book. Writing with directness, 
humor and a winning simplicity of 
approach, the author discusses ten 
themes, each illustrating man’s lofty 


status in the universe under God. 
288 pp., $2.50. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 
by John A. O’Brien. For confessors, 
educators, parents, doctors, psychia- 
trists, physicians—and pre-eminently 
for young people contemplating 
marriage—Father O’Brien’s compact 
and practical manual offers counsel 
on all aspects of matrimony and its 
obligations. 200 pp., $1.50; 224 pp, 
with Study Club Questions, paper, 
$1.00. 


For Children 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY 
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Robb Beebe. Brand-new for Christ- 
mas—an illustrated explanation of 
the most notable of our Lady’s feast 
days, with accompanying prayers. 80 
pp., paper, $1.00. 


KIANGA, by Florence M. Hornback. 
The touching story of a little outcast 
donkey who carried the most beloved 
Master in the world. 80 pp., il- 
lustrated, $1.25; paper, $.75. 
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text of the Missal prayers. “Not only 
is the prayer of the church the primary 
source of divine praise, it is also the 
primary source of action for social re- 
generation. 

All Christians, whether individually 
or socially considered, can find in the 
noble language of the inspired liturgi- 
cal texts an inexhaustible spiritual 
treasury. “The Christian, living the 
Mass, daily develops his interior life, 
and goes his way in normal fashion, 
with simplicity, toward the goal, toward 
transformation in God, toward the 
Beatific Vision.” 


Another Volume Added 
To New Edition of Newman 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Doctrine, by John Henry Newman. 
Edited by Charles F. Harrold. Long- 
mans, Green. 456 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas C. Donlan, 
O.P. 


This latest publication in the new edi- 
tion of the works of Cardinal Newman 
will be well received in several quarters. 
Those who enjoy the literary style and 
the carefully expressed thoughts of this 
masterful writer will welcome this 
beautiful edition of one of his most 
controverted works. ‘The lengthy intro- 
duction will serve to fill in the historical 
background of the study. An equally 
scholarly appendix examines the various 
revisions in the text made by the Cardi- 
nal. This latter manifests that New- 
man’s style was the product of prodigi- 
ous effort and meticulous care. 

The book contains a reasonable ex- 
planation of the continuous growth and 
perennial fructification of the unchang- 
ing truths of divine revelation. Catholics 
will find in this work an exhaustive 
explanation of many of their religious 
practices in the light of their relation- 
ship to the teachings of Christ. Non- 
Catholics will discover a carefully reas- 
oned solution to the problem of how 
and why the good tidings of salvation 
must unfold through the ages. 

For the professional theologian, this 
work has a literary and historical, rather 
than a scientific value. The eminent 
Cardinal did not write as a theologian. 
He always avoided the precise theologi- 
cal idiom which would not suit his pur- 
pose. Although Cardinal Newman is 
not a Scholastic, his basic conclusions 
about the evolution of dogma closely 





parallel the teachings of Father Marip 
Sola, O.P., a theologian renowned fy 
his writings on this subject. 

As a sample of the book-makers’ ap 
this edition is remarkably good. The 
design, typography and binding a 
much better than one expects nowaday, 
in books offered at this price. 


Insight into Nature 
Of Spiritual Life 


Hoty Wispom, by Augustine Baker 
O.S.B. Harper. 667 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, OP 


Since human life centers in God, 9 
continual union in spirit with Him 
becomes the end of man’s creation, 
Throughout life, man must so govem, 
order and discipline himself, and all 
other visible creatures, as thereby to 
arrive unto the end for which he wa 
created, i.e., everlasting happiness, con 
templating eternally God’s infinite per 
fections, and in will and in affections 
eternally loving and enjoying these d: 
vine perfections. How this union is t 
be effected and maintained is the 
burden of this re-issue, originally er 
titled Santa Sophia. 

For more than 300 years this admit 
able compendium of affective praye 
has been the vade mecum of countles 
contemplatives and. of others, both re 
ligious and lay, who strove to keep the 
dross of earthly affection out of live 
“hidden with Christ in God.” Older 
folk will be happy to repossess a fresh 
copy of this standard work which has 
been left in its quaint but clear word: 
ing which preserves the soul’s mode ¢ 
conversation with God Himself. 

Father Baker, O.S.B., devoted hous 
of a busy life to the prayer of cor 
templation. His book gives a most satis 
fying insight into the nature of the 
spiritual life and offers an easy mode 
of ascent to climb the delectable mount 
of contemplation. After three centurié 
this work on the techniques of cor 
templation is still heralded as theo 
logically and scientifically sound. 

The book is divided into four se 
tions. First the author discusses the 
contemplative life in general (the mt 
ture, end and disposition required); 
then mortification, the “first instrument! 
of perfection”; thirdly, prayer, and find 
ly, contemplation itself. Under thes 
divisions there are 73 particular topis 
with the addition of six exercises 
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immediate acts and affections of the 
will. An index aids the reader locate at 
will some golden nugget of sane, prac- 
tical advice in embracing Holy Wis- 
dom as a partial fulfillment of his neces- 
ary union with God. 









Convert-Eye View of 

Church and Church-Goers 
RepROACHFULLY Yours, by Lucille 
Hasley. Sheed and Ward. 128 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Crescence Burgunder 








This book’s spirited apologetics and 
provocatives remind one of the little girl 
who came wearily home from the play- 
ground to be asked if she’d had a good 
time. 

‘Not very,” replied the prodigy. “The 
director was trying to instill a spirit of 
giety and it spoiled the fun.” 

To be fair, the analogy is not that 
imply destructive here—though the 
author's Susan seems capable of supply- 
ing just such an answer. For a convert, 
Mrs. Hasley strikes one as precociously 
cognizant of both the real Catholic 
pattern and its poorer imitations, despite 
all her mock-heroic avowals of stupidity 
and foundering mental progress.’ Some 
of this is irritating and repetitious, add- 
ing wordage without conviction to a 
slender volume of essays that sometimes 
tty too hard to be amusing. 

On the annoying side of the ledger, 
too, are her pokes at traditional piety, 
her slangier cliches, her parenthetical 
aides. Both this rather ebullient vio- 
lence and the too-frequent psychopathic 
allusions are irking to the serious reader, 
when today’s considerable problems of 
mental illness and criminality have 
ceased to be funny. ; 

These objections disposed of, one can 
view with a less-jaundiced eye the col- 
lection’s first impact of originality and 
predict that persons under forty will 
tnjoy it and ask for more. For the 
literal and over-forty readers, no predic- 
ton is possible. But it should stir at 
fast to compunction the inarticulate 
zal and shallow complacency of too 
many of us Catholics-from-the-cradle. 
Several chapters are rattling good tonics 
our flabby, unexercized mental sys- 
ems and undeveloped lay-apostleship. 

Caryll Houselander’s laudatory pref- 
ae brings to mind that Truth (and 
Hasleyism ) may be hidden, Thompson- 


} “ Bs 
Ike, “under running laughter.” 
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Mysticism Expressed 
In Words and Paint 
Turee Mystics, Saint TERESA OF 

Avita, SAINT JOHN OF THE Cross, 

Ex Greco, edited by Father Bruno 

de J.M., O.D.C. Sheed and Ward. 

187 pp. and 100 illus. $7.50. 

teviewed by Sister Marie Thomas, 

O.P. 

To the critics, the art of El Greco has 
always been a fruitful subject of con- 
troversy, and indeed, attempts to ac- 
count for the unique turn taken by his 
genius are stimulating in their variety. 
Some have claimed that he was mad, 
others that he was astigmatic, others 
again that he was the artistic victim of 
his Byzantine origin. Fortunately there 
are those even among the critics who 
believe the evidence of their senses 
without trying to explain it away, and 
the almost unanimous verdict of a 
later school frankly places El Greco 
among the mystics in art. Bernard 
Champigneulle says, “If El Greco drew 
bodies out of shape, it was because the 
artist is free to transform reality when 
by so doing he can give it more expres- 
siveness and plastic value.” What the 
painting of this great genius expresses is, 
in the words of Father Bruno, “not only 
the high soul of Spain, but the human 
soul in its totality, unmutilated, lovingly 
at grips with the essential reality of the 
divine.” El Greco has been chosen as the 
third mystic in this volume, which pre- 
sents, together with extracts from the 
writings of Saint Teresa and Saint John 
of the Cross, reproductions from the 
work of that artist, “in whose paintings 
bodies have no meaning save for the 
glory of the Spirit.” 

The book itself exhibits many ex- 
cellences and a few amiable weaknesses. 
The selections from the writings of the 
two Saints are well chosen and beauti- 
fully apt even in ‘translation. The il- 
lustrations, chiefly if not entirely from 
El Greco, speak a language of their own, 
and more than adequately preve their 
point. The added material, though not 
always of consequence, serves to place 
the book as the joint project of a dis- 
tinguished group, artistic and religious, 
among them Father Bruno of Jesus 
Mary, the editor, and Rene Huyghe, 
conservator in chief of. paintings in the 
Museum of the Louvre. Sheed and 
Ward, who promised us a treat in the 
publication of this work, have redeemed 
their promise magnificently. 
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ST. TERESA OF JESUS 


Father Gabriel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, O.C.D. 
Translated from the Italian by the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook Abbey 
Introduction to St. Teresa in the 
form of conferences, together with a 
synthesis of her various writings. The 
author, who has also written St. John 
of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love 
and Contemplation, is professor of 
Spiritual Theology in the Interna- 
tional College of St. Teresa, Rome. 
$2.00 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 


Canon E. J. Mahoney 


Text and commentary on the de- 
cree “Sacrosanctum” perhaps the 
most important marriage legislation 
since “Ne Temere”. Written for all 
priest$ engaged in marriage work, 
either directly or indirectly. $1.00 


WHITHER GOEST THOU? 


Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 
Retreat conferences for religious, 

written by the present prior general 

of the Carmelite Order. The author’s 


> eloquence on the interior life results} 
from his intimate grasp of the spirit} 


of St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of 
the Cross. Ready soon! $4.75 


3 OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P. 


Fourth, revised edition containing 
full details of the apparitions, the 


$message of Our Lady, the life story 


of the three children, Fatima as a 
place of pilgrimage, the wonderful 
cures that take place there, the im- 
portance and efficacy of the Rosary, 
and the findings of the Commission 
appointed by the Church. $1.50 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





History of Britain 
In Popular Form 


Tue Conguerors, by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. Doubleday. 430 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


This is novelist Costain’s first work of 
history. Beginning with the conquest of 
England in 1066 and closing with the 
end of the reign of King John in 1216, 
it is the first in a series of popular 
volumes that will chronicle the history 
of imperial Britain. 

Costain believes that history is now 
little read except in classrooms, and 
that this neglect is due to the stern 
limits which historians have set for 
themselves. The view that historians 
frequently sacrifice dramatic quality to 
footnoted accuracy is not without 
foundation. Costain relies on secondary 
sources and omits footnotes in favor of 
popular appeal. Yet the popularity of 
Arnold Toynbee is proof that accuracy 
and style are sometimes found in the 
same historian. 

If Costain had sought to enliven some 
dull stretch of history, we would be in 
a better position to judge the value of 
his novelist technique as applied to 
historiography. But he has chosen one 
of the most colorful and dramatic peri- 
ods of English history. Only a duffer 
could fail to make Richard the Lion- 
heart interesting. All that Costain proves 
is that he is able to make an interesting 
period interesting. 

His treatment of Edward the Con- 
fessor is below average, while his state- 
ment that St. Thomas a Becket died 
for a cause “which was lost centuries 
ago and has been abandoned long since” 
would indicate that he missed the point 
of the Church-State controversy at that 
time. His desire to broaden history by 
dealing with lesser characters narrowly 
avoids the penalty of confusion. His in- 
troduction of such subjects as currency, 
heraldry and archery does help consid- 
erably to round out the loose-joined 
frame of medieval chronicles. 

The picture that Costain presents is, 
on the whole, an honest and competent 
one. Major emphasis is on the merging 
of Norman and Saxon elements in Eng- 
land subsequent to the Conquest. 
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Panoramic View 
Of Twentieth Century 


THe TwentietH Century, by Hans 
Kohn. Macmillan. 242 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. G. ]. Undreiner 


This excellent little volume from the 
productive pen of Professor Kohn is a 
concrete example of compact informa- 
tion and condensed writing. In fourteen 
short chapters he gives us a panoramic 
view of the twentieth century, now al- 
most at the half-way mark, together 
with a retrospective historical survey of 
the factors which account for the pres- 
ent world situation. Imperialism, racial- 
ism, fascism, national socialism, com- 
munism, and democracy each receive a 
chapter, and the treatment is well done. 
The chapter “Russia: the Permanent 
Mission” is very good and enlightening. 

The year 1848, the “focal point in 
modern European history,” marks the 
eginning of a new age; born already 
before this date, socialism and national- 
ism then emerged in all their crassness. 
The liberal humanitarianism of the 
early nineteenth century was replaced 
by the spirit of selfishness and violence, 
the struggle of class against class; this 
was the program of the Communist 
Manifesto, issued significantly enough 
in that very year of 1848. The dignity, 
or at least the respected importance and 
the rights, of the individual were over- 





Hans Kohn, author of 
The Twentieth Century 

















shadowed by the excessive empha 
placed on collective unity, the era, 
gerated concept of nationalism, 4, 
rights of the nation. 

The destruction and moral decay ; 
duced by these two militant movemen 
have well nigh brought the world to, 
brink of universal pessimism. The 4; 
lantic Pact is optimistically hailed , 
the most forward step towards achieyin 
world unity, in which all nations my 
eventually participate in the spirit 
collaboration to restore individual libe 
and humanitarian morality. . 


History of Ranch 
In Texas Panhandle 


CatrLte Empire, by Lewis Nordy 
Morrow. 273 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


In smooth and readable style, with » 
effort to over dramatize some of the wi 
and startling events depicted, Levi 
Nordyke has written the amazing stor 
of the greatest ranch ever establishel 
the XIT of the Texas Panhandle. Son 
60,000 letters and documents pertaininy 
to its history still survive and Nordyk 
found in them inexhaustible inform 
tion. ° 

In the beginning there were only tk 
earth and the sky: open plains, gras 
and unending. A man could stand y 
in his stirrups and, as far as the ev 
would reach, he would not see a tre 
nor a fence nor a house nor a huma 
being. When the 3,000,000 acre Xl 
came into existence, with barbed wit 
fencing that gradually closed up th 
frontiers and prevented other ranch 
from driving cattle across country, ti 
inevitable result was friction. With 
straint, the story is told of how the X 
resisted the lawless and untamed mé 
of west Texas, Oklahoma and Ne 
Mexico, of how Barbecue Campbell ti 
manager outlawed the habit of carryil 
six shooters, forbade cowhands to 0 
cher cattle at random when they want 
fresh beef for dinner, stopped gamblig 
at the ranch, prevented the men fq 
running antelope and other game wi! 
ranch horses and established a code d 
life and conduct flatly at variance W 
the old ideas of the free range. 

Naturally, these notions met opp 
tion. Many cowpokes who hired out 
the XIT soon quit. But they did not? 
far. They lived on the borders and ail 


a time the ranch was ringed a1ou™ 
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with enemies. The author tells with a 
good sense of drama and with excellent 
proportion many stories of the conflicts 
that broke out and of other conflicts 
which diplomacy prevented. Fence cut- 
ting, the burning of windmills, now and 
then a prairie fire skillfully directed 
against XIT grazing ground when the 
wind was just right, all added to Camp- 
bell’s problems. But as years went on, 
the XIT conquered its difficulties. Tens 
of thousands of cattle were bought or 
bred, Aberdeen Angus stock came in to 
improve the old strains, cattle were in- 
oculated against disease, improvement 
went on apace. 

The author tells good stories about 
the life and times. The first set of rules 
written by Barbecue Campbell is printed 
at the end of the book. This work 
should be of interest to anyone who 
likes tales of the old West and likes to 
study Western history at first hand and 
from sound authority. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 
E.D.R., My Boss, by Grace Tully. 

Scribner. 372 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by James G. Noth 
When his class was questioned by their 
first grade teacher, young Elliot Roose- 
velt, Jr., gave his version of who was 
the first President of the United States 
by intoning loudly and without bother- 
ing to put up his hand: “My grand- 
father.” 

Historical error aside, ‘Grandfather’ 
does take honors for inspiring an end- 
less glut of books about, for and against 
himself, and in this respect, if none 
other, he is entitled to a ‘first.’ 

The latest about F.D.R., written by 
his secretary for twelve years, pretends 
to nothing more than an account of the 
minutiae of his life, and by remember- 
ing who was the dominating figure in 
the drama from 1932 to 1944, succeeds 
where more self-centered attempts have 
failed. Miss Tully apparently, never 
deluded herself into thinking that she 
should have been, or could have been, 
President of the United States. In any 
case, she never wrote about it. 

Her story is informal, rambling and 
frankly partisan. Administration Policies 
are forgotten, largely in favor of People, 
and, although the glimpses are limited 
and few, the effect contributes nicely 
to the portrait of the man who was her 

S—a portrait stoutly etched with the 
affection of the artist. 
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Thorough Exposition 
Of Stalin’s History 


Statin: A Poxrricat Biocrapny, by 
Isaac Deutscher. Oxford University. 


600 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Mr. Deutscher, a native of Poland who 
is well versed in the language, and in 
the political problems, of the smaller 
Eastern European nations and of their 
overpowering Russian neighbor, has 
been on the editorial staff of The 
Economist (London) since 1942. These 
qualifications explain the virtues of his 
volume. The author has a thorough 
knowledge of Stalin’s personal and 
political history; thus the book is 
throughout an original piece of work. 
Source material is adequate for the 
period up to the first Five Year Plan; 
during this time Stalin was first one 
leading Bolshevist among others, and 
then a master whose claims to absolute 
rule were not yet accepted by all. Thus, 
he had to express his views in competi- 
tion with others, who in turn were free 
to give their opinions. Mr. Deutscher 
has made good use of the literary re- 
sults of these conflicts, and is able to 
give us a fascinating as well as factual 
account of Stalin’s rise to power. 
Documentation becomes more and 
more rare as Stalin asserts his absolute 
rule; also, his personality becomes 
merged with official policies to such an 
extent that the two cannot be separated. 
Mr. Deutscher solves the difficulties 
arising from this fact by concentrating 
on policies, mentioning »Stalin’s name 
but rarely, and often resorting to con- 
jecture when returning to Stalin and 
considering his possible motivations. 
Even so most of Mr: Deutscher’s analysis 
is sound; all is expressed in the fluent 
and self-confident language which one 
expects editors of The Economist to use 
even when theirsdssertions are too 
sweeping to command complete accept- 
ance. Mr. Deutscher expresses, of 
course, his personal views when he at- 
tempts to show that there is in Stalin 
a positive as well as a negative side. He 
credits Stalin and his party with Russia’s 
educational and economic progress as if 
there had been no advances in these 
fields before the Bolshevist Revolution, 
and as if Communism had been the only 
alternative to Tsarism. Hitler and his 
nihilism serve as an effective backdrop 
for the emphasis on Stalin’s positive 





achievements. Part of the description of 
conditions under the Third Reich is not 
free from the influence of the stereo- 
types of war-time propaganda. On the 
other hand, there is no mention of the 
fact that in the intensity of its terror 
Communsim manages to outdo Nazism, 
nor is proper attention paid to the fact 
that what a victorious Hitler might have 
done in the destruction of Europe's 
spiritual heritage is being done by Stalin 
with a thoroughness shown by Hitler 
only in his brutal fight against the Jews. 

Mr. Deutscher has written a valuable 
book, but the reviewer cannot but wish 
him critical readers. 


Biography of Priest 
Who Built Boys Town 


FaTHER FLANAGAN OF Boys Town, by 
Fulton and Will Oursler. Double- 
day. 302 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
S.S.N.D. 


It was inevitable that the life of Father 
Flanagan would be written. The story 
of the man whose life was one of dedi- 
cated service to neglected youth will be 
read with appreciation and interest by 
a generation acutely conscious of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Father 
Flanagan of Boys Town, by Fulton and 
Will Oursler is a warmly human por- 
trayal of the man and his work. There 
is a temperamental sympathy between 
the authors and their subject, which is 
probably responsible for the deft and 
almost casual handling of situations 
which have all the overtones of melo- 
drama. 

Father Flanagan’s Irish love of the 
dramatic, his tendency to over-simplifi- 
cation, appear in the biography with 
something of the baffling naivete and 
overwhelming conviction which they 
must have had in reality. His “there is 
no such thing as a bad boy,” has be- 
come famous. Hollywood and Spencer 
Tracy saw to it that Boys Town and 
Father Flanagan, who made solid brick 
buildings of a dream and citizens of 
society's unwanted youngsters, became 
known and familiar. What the movie 
did not do, and what Fulton and Will 
Oursler’s book does admirably, is to 
analyse the methods by which Father 
Flanagan accomplished his spectacular 
success. 

The social worker and the psychiatrist 
may feel that love, understanding;. se- 
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curity and shelter, Father Flanagan’s 
own formula are inadequate and un- 
scientific. What the authors point out 
is that the Omaha priest knew no 
failure. Court cases, deserted young- 
sters, starvelings of city slums—they 
were all children, hungry for love and 
responsive to it. 

The flint that flamed the fire of his 
sacrificial life is never minimized. Father 
Flanagan was no mere humanitarian. 
Always he was a priest, to whom the 
law of charity was not a sentimental 
ideal, but an obligation to be fulfilled 
at whatever personal cost. Though the 
institution he founded was non-sectarian 
in that creed or race was not considered 
in an applicant, there is never a doubt 
that the strength of Father Flanagan 
lay fundamentally in his uncompromis- 
ing Christianity, in his deep motivating 
love of God and Our Lady. 

The scholar might wish the book 
were documented; occasionally one feels 
that the Ourslers have pulled out all 
the stops. Certainly it is not a defini- 
tive study of the great modern Don 
Bosco. But it is a must book for those 
responsible for the training of children. 








A unique 
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new collection 
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in pamphlet format 
with mailing envelope 
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Broun, Organizer 
Of Newspaper Guild 


Heywoop Broun, by Dale Kramer. 

Wyn. $3.50. 

Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 
A biography of Heywood Broun has 
long been needed to give an accurate 
picture of the developments in the field 
of journalism from the 1929 depression 
to the start of World War II. Few 
classes of workers suffered from greater 
exploitation than the newspaper repor- 
ters, writers, and editors. Their wages 
were low, hours of work long, and ten- 
ure uncertain and insecure. 

The Newspaper Guild was organized 
in 1933 under Broun’s direction and 
leadership. Over the bitter opposition 
of owners and publishers the Guild 
brought about a gradual improvement 
in employment conditions of editorial 
workers. That was Broun’s most impor- 
tant accomplishment. 

Dale Kramer has succeeded in 
digging out a tremendous amount of 
detail that is not recorded elsewhere and 
writing it in a most interesting mannet. 
Use of the chronological order of pre- 
sentation after the first chapter, how- 
ever, weakens the value of the account. 


Readers of the biography must wait 
until near the end of the book before 
finding out that Broun had anything to 
do with organization of the Guild or 
with the improvement of working condi- 
tions of his colleagues. 

The opening chapter deals with 
Broun’s separation from the New York 
World, not a too important event in his 
life. There were many incidents in con- 
nection with his work with the Guild 
that were just as dgamatic and as inter- 
esting. ¥ 

To the Catholic, the handling of 
Broun’s conversion “is disappointing. 
There were many good reasons why he 
entered the Church..Some of these are 
suggested. However, if anyone ever be- 
came a Catholic because of intellectual 
conviction it was Heywood Broun. 

Other things are emphasized by fre- 
quent mention: Broun during prohibi- 
tion days pulling a pint bottle from his 
pocket to take a swig of gin; Broun 
playing poker; Broun frequenting night- 
clubs with chorus girls. Certainly Broun 
on his knees is as important to the 
biographer and the reader as these 


things. 





Biography of Boston’s 
Political Phenomenon 


Tue PurpLe SHamrock: THE Honop 
ABLE JAMES MicHAEL Cur .ey of 
Boston, by Joseph F. Dinneep, 
Norton. 331 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by James P. Derum 


Mr. Dinneen is a Boston newspaper 
man. He has studied the Hon. James 
Michael Curley for thirty years. The 
result—Mr. Dinneen being a_ notably 
capable biographer and Mr. Curley be 
ing a lush dramatic subject—is a fast 
moving, objective story in glowing ver 
bal technicolor. 

Why the brilliant orator-politician, 
twice convicted and imprisoned, retains 
the loyalty of many Boston voters, is 
here clarified. Curley’s first conviction, 
when a youth, was for “doubling” at a 
civil service test to help a constituent 
get a job as letter carrier. A more recent 
conviction—for using the mails to de 
fraud—was considered a__ politically 
manipulated red-herring to distract at 
tention from political frauds in Presi 
dent Truman’s home Missouri district. 

On the positive side, Curley has been 
the Bay State’s most tireless and elo 
quent advocate of wage and social legis 
lation since 50 years ago when he found 
that scrub women in the city hall were 
paid $2.20 a week. And he has, person- 
ally, aided tens. of thousands in their 
need. 

Only part of the Boston Irish, how- 
ever, accept Curley. He has been mayor 
of Boston four times, and the Boston 
Irish have helped to defeat him three 
times. One mayoralty defeat, Mr. Din- 
neen relates, resulted when the Boston 
Post played up on election day the fal: 
lowing sentence from a sermon Cardinal 
O'Connell had delivered six years be 
fore: “Anyone who votes for a person 
they know to be dishonest or otherwise 
unfit for office, commits a sin.” The 
Cardinal, Dinneen says, disapproves of 
James Michael Curley and, within 
proper limits, makes this disapproval 
clear. 


—— 





Qualms of conscience suffered by 
man when he sins are not necessarily 
“puritanism” as Mr. Kramer suggests. In 
fact he shows that he has little under 
standing of puritanism or mysticis® 
The chief value of the book will be 
found in the wealth of information it 
presents. 
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Study of Two Sexes 
In Contemporary America 






Mare AND FEMALE, by Margaret Mead. 
Morrow. 477 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


The author is widely known for her 
gudies in cultural anthropology and 
psychology, chiefly for the monographs 
she has published on various civiliza- 
tions in the Pacific. Her approach is 
that of the cultural anthropologist; she 
describes and seldom evaluates: Part I 
sates the problem and the method. Part 
II deals with “Ways of the Body”. Part 
[lI studies “Problems of Society” in four 
chapters: Rhythm of Work and Play, 
Human Fatherhood a Social Invention, 
Potency and Receptivity, Human Re- 
productivity. These three parts furnish 
the background for the discussion of 
‘The Two Sexes in Contemporary 
America,” the 155 pp. of which form 
the main and most actual contribution. 
Further evidence and elaboration of 
methodology are given in notes and 
three appendices, one presenting the 
geographic and other material concern- 
ing the seven Pacific Island civilizations, 
one on the “ethics of insight giving,” 
and one on sources and experiences in 
our American culture. 

The great amount of evidence in the 
helds of biology, psychology, and cul- 
tural anthropology serves as a basis to 
the general thesis: that sexual behavior 
and man’s attitude in regard to it, 
though rooted in biological factors, de- 
pends largely on culture and the set of 
ideas, customs, traditions at work there. 
Whenever culture changes, a readjust- 
ment, however difficult it may be, be- 
comes indispensable in matters of sex 
no less than in other matters. The 
notion that human nature requires one 
and only one form of sexual behavior 
is voided by the existence of widely 
different patterns. To each type of cul- 
ture corresponds one such pattern. 
When this correspondence is not real- 
ized, conflicts arise which seriously 
handicap individual development and 
successful living. 

The rapidly changing life pattern 
within the American culture renders a 
continuous readjustment necessary. It 
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has to be recognized that Dr. Mead 
does in no way advocate a code of 
morals which would be wholly incom- 
patible with Christian ethics. To the 
contrary, she appreciates. the security of 
marital life rooted in faith and a whole- 
heartedly accepted moral code. It is 
obvious that she holds on several points 
opinions with which one will not agree. 
But nowhere do her views seem to be 
openly opposed to Catholic ethics. 

Only a lengthy report and analysis 
could do justice to this work. Its author 
is seriously concerned with the problems 
modern life, especially in America, has 
created for men and women, not only in 
regard to the immediately sexual rela- 
tions but in regard to their position in 
life in general. Many penetrating re- 
marks on such problems and the con- 
sequences of incomplete adjustment 
may be found in this volume. 


Neither the facts nor the viewpoints 
presented by the author can be dis- 
regarded by anyone who is worried by 
the state of affairs as it exists in con- 
temporary America. The studies of Dr. 
Mead have bearing on the situation of 
the Catholic as well as of the non- 
Catholic population. 

This is not a book to be rapidly 
perused, nor is it one for the unpre- 
pared and uncritical reader. The serious 
student of human affairs, or whoever 
has to do with preparing young people 
for adult life, or to counsel adults in the 





Margaret Mead, author of 
Male and Female 


many difficulties arising in their lives, 
ought to take account of this work. If 
one does not side always with the au- 
thor, one will nevertheless profit notably 
by carefully considering the ideas of 


Dr. Mead. 


Answer to the Extremes 
Of Fascism and Communism 


THe Virat Center, by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 
274 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


The Vital Center deserves a wide circu- 
lation. It is factual, closely reasoned, and 
enormously interesting. In addition, it is 
a warning that unless there are enough 
people to believe in and ready to die 
for a free society we are doomed to de- 
struction by twentieth century _ bar- 
barians. 

It is to be expected that the reaction- 
ary Rightist and the Communist Leftist 
will attack and villify this timely but 
alarming expose. In the failure of the 
Right, the capitalist, politically inept, 
becomes a plutocrat. He thinks not in 
terms of social obligation or of the na- 
tion “but in the naked accumulation of 
money.” The attitude of the business 
community towards foreign policy is 
“inconclusive,” it worries more about the 
tax rate than about propping up a free 
world against totalitarianism, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is 
the “characteristic expression of the 
capitalist libido” and finally “the sus- 
ceptibility of a confused and frightened 
business community to Fascism is a 
source of danger to free society.” 

The characteristic of the so-called 
Progressive is that too often he is a 
cliche-living, befuddled, innocent, dan- 
gerous sentimentalist. He lacks the “dis- 
cipline of responsibility.” He has a fear 
of making “concrete decisions” and ac- 
cordingly of being held accountable for 
“concrete consequences.” Thus, the well- 
intentioned, woolly-minded Progressive 
like Wallace, who sees the U.S.S.R. as 
an enlarged Brook Farm community, be- 
comes an easily manipulated tool of a 
disciplined but ruthless Communist 
minority. 

Lastly, a word about Professor 
Schlesinger’s penetrating analysis of the 
Communist totalitarian challenge. Brief- 
ly he shows: that the passage of Fascism 
to Communism and vice versa is “fast 
and easy”; that the “totalitarian man re- 
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quires apathy and unquestioned obedi- 
ence” as shown in the servile submission 
of Soviet intellectuals to Marxist ide- 
ology; that logically totalitarianism leads 
to imperialism since Communism has 
become a world-wide materialistic re- 
ligion; that all Communist parties “are 
faithful in their essential mission, which 
is to run interference for Soviet foreign 
policy”; that the conspiratorial apparatus 
of the CPUSA seeks to organize the 
Negroes for propaganda purposes, to 
infiltrate and to control unions and 
liberal organizations and “to penetrate 
the United States Government, to in- 
fluence the formation of policy and even 
to collect intelligence for the Soviet 
Union.” 

The answer to the extremes of 
Fascism and Communism is the resurg- 
ence of the spirit of the center, of the 
Vital Center, of the politics of freedom. 


Popularized Psychology 
Is Weak and Disappointing 


Tue Mature Mins, by H. A. Over- 
street. Norton. 295 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


This is one of several contemporary at- 
tempts at popularizing psychology. It is 
definitely on the sub- freshman level. 
The undergraduate college student will 
readily detect the source of the content. 
It is drawn in part from every day ob- 
servation of a casual sort and partly 
from the more elementary books on 
psychology: educational, adolescent, and 
abnormal. Readers, however, without 
any formal psychological background 
will be impressed with the author’s 
numerous and often apt illustrations 
which tend to show that a great many 
persons of all ages have failed to attain 
to a fair degree of social, emotional, 
intellectual, and moral maturity. 

So much for the negative side of the 
problem; when, however, we come to 
appraise the positive or constructive con- 
tribution we find it decidedly weak 
and disappointing. Like many modern 
writers the author dislikes authority and 
dogma, yet he is not adverse to using 
them when it serves his purpose. A few 
examples will suffice to illustrate his 
methods. 

Andrew D. White’s outmoded and 
biased History of the Warfare of Sci- 
ence and Theology is quoted (pp. 110- 
111) with reference to the alleged perse- 
cution of the Franciscan friar, Roger 
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Bacon; whereas the author ignores the 
scholarly Lynn Thorndike’s History of 
Magic and Experimental Science. In 
Volume II (pp. 620-629) Thorndike 
shows the absurdity of the charge that 
the Franciscan Order was opposed to 
Bacon's pursuit of natural and experi- 
mental science. Moreover, he points out 
that Bacon was by no means the only 
scholar in his age ‘who was carrying on 
scientific research. Among the scientists 
of the Dominican and Franciscan orders 
he enumerates Adelard of Bath, Wil- 
liam of Conches, and Daniel of Morley 
in the twelfth century and William of 
Auvergne, Robert Grosseteste, and Al- 
bertus Magnus in the ‘thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

When it comes to biblical exegesis 
our author has no inhibitions. We are 
told that the Bible had its beginning in 
the tales of some bold sceptic, probably 
a Jew (p. 91). Also, that “for countless 
ages man had no moral law” until the 
days of “the legendary Moses” (p. 95). 

He also informs us that the effects of 
original sin gave rise to one of the 
greatest psychological controversies of all 
time in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries A.D. This problem today, he 
says, we should call the inheritance of 
acquired psychic characteristics (p. 
260). Pelagius would appear to have 
been more nearly right than Augustine 
whose position was “a projection upon 
the whole human race of his own un- 
controllable lusts” Cp. 261). If this is not 
a dogmatic statement one wonders what 
it is. We also wonder what was St. 
Jerome's motive in opposing Pelagius. 
The author does not mention him. We 
wonder why. 

Elsewhere we are told that Jesus was 
a peasant prophet but apparently sufh- 
ciently mature to take a place beside 
Roger Bacon and Abraham Lincoln (p. 
74). 

The Renaissance, he tells us, was a 
necessary and salutary revolt against 
medieval authoritarianism. Men had 
been too long tied to theological dogmas. 
“A liberalizing conviction was growing 
among men that man must seek his own 
destiny—not in a distant heaven, but on 
earth” (p. 108). 

After all the confused and incoherent 
thinking of the last few chapters of this 
book which bears the title The Mature 
Mind, and especially after reading 
Chapter XII, “Towards Religious Ma- 
turity” (pp. 260-272) one turns with 





Development of Unionism 

In Automobile Industry 

THe U.A.W. ann Water Reutu, 
by Irving Howe and B. J. Widwick, 
Random House. 309 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


This book is interesting and challenging 
in that it is at once too little and to 
much. If a factual report of events lead. 
ing to development of unionism in the 
automobile industry is desired, a well 
written picture of development is given, 
On the other hand, if a clear exposition 
of basic principles behind unionism and 
the philosophy motivating Mr. Reuther 
is sought, the story is confusing. 

A thumbnail sketch of the myriad 
and contrary influences in a large in. 
dustrial union is well done. The humble 
daily approach of the production line 
worker is limned brilliantly against the 
panorama of the encompassing. social 
problem in Detroit. 

The best part of the book will prob 
ably be scanned quickly by most read: 
ers. It is that section dealing with the 
life of a union. Here the authors show 
a real grasp of their topic. The impli: 
cations of the development of what 
might be called private administrative 
law which is arising from the proces 
of collective bargaining deserves serious 
consideration. 

The area of why and how certain in 
fluences operate leaves the reader a little 
bit questioning. For example, if the in 
fluence of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists is as potent as the av 
thors imply, then ACTU should have 
been given more consideration in the 
book. With respect to ACTU the ar 
thors seem not to have any real idea a 
to the basic philosophy of the organiz 
tion. A clearer insight into the problems 
of social distance would have been 
garnered had the authors kept in mind 
Myrdal’s demolition of the class struggle 
idea to which they seem to ascribe. lt 
stretches credulity a wee bit too far that 

“only the UAW has tried to grapple 
with the social problems.” 

However, the purview of the develop 
ment of a union, its problems, its leat 
ers, its powers and its contributions and 
expectations makes the book worthwhile. 





relief and gratitude to such mature am 
inspiring works as Dom Moore's Per 
sonal Mental Hygiene and Monsigno! 
Sheen’s Peace of Soul. Here at least’ 
God's plenty. 
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Eftect of Unions 
On Our Economy 


(Ions AND Capiratism, by Charles 
£. Lindblom. Yale University. 267 
pp $3.75. 

Reviewed by Edward Marciniak 


American unions are locked in mortal 
gmbat with the free enterprise system, 
ays Charles E. Lindblom, author of 
Unions and Capitalism. Unions, he 
charges with considerable justification, 
‘we taking wages out of competition.” 
This development, he says, is a bad 
thing, not because unions limit free 
enterprise, which they do, but because 
they create unemployment and_infla- 
tion. 

What shall we do about this conse- 
quence of unionism? We can't, he says, 
go back to the covered wagon days of 
fee and rugged competition. Most 
Americans wouldn’t stand for such a 
return. On the other hand, unions can’t 
be permitted to continue setting wages 
because such a practice leads to higher 
prices and unemployment. 

Lindblom modestly suggests a third 
alternative: federal control over wages 
in such a way that joblessness and in- 
fation would not take place. Govern- 
ment administration of wages would, 
for all practical purposes, replace col- 
lective bargaining between unions and 
employers. 

In commenting upon his argument 
and solution, I have room only for two 
observations: 

(1) In his discussion of the impact 
of unionism upon unemployment and 
exorbitant prices, Lindblom is talking 
through his economic hat. Unemploy- 
ment during the great depression of the 
early 1930's was highest in the steel, 
auto, cement, and farm machinery in- 
dustries—all of which at that time had 
litle or no unionization. Furthermore, 
hon-unionized, monopoly industries 
were. able to keep their prices at rela- 
tively high levels—even though the 
country was in a depression. 

(2) Lindblom doesn’t understand the 
value and, the nature of union-manage- 
ment cooperation. I would refer him to 
the case studies recently published by 
the National Planning Association. 

€se studies demonstrate how union- 
management cooperation has resulted 
in better wages, steady profits, higher 
Production, and lower _prices. What 
more does Lindblom want? 
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Condensed Edition 
Of Authoritative Study 


Tue Necro 1x America, by Arnold 


Rose. Harper. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Virginia W. Callahan 


In 1943, in his preface to An American 
Dilemma, the fine authoritative study 
of the Negro problem undertaken in 
1938 by the distinguished Swedish so- 
cial scientist, Gunner Myrdal, at the 
request of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
author concluded that “not since Recon- 
struction has there been more reason to 
anticipate fundamental changes in Am- 
erican race relations, changes which 
will involve a development toward the 
American ideals.” In 1948, as com- 
mencement speaker at Howard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Myrdal stressed the progress 
that had been made and told the gradu- 
ates they were a “fortunate generation” 
since he was more than ever convinced 
by the development of events that they 
could see in their lifetime the fulfill- 
ment of many of the hopes of American 
Negro leaders for many decades. The 
validity of Mr. Myrdal’s conclusion and 
optimism has been confirmed by the 
report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

Now Arnold Rose, Myrdal’s collabo- 
rator, in preparing a condensed edition 
of the large two-volume work, thas made 
it accessible to a larger group of think- 
ing Americans. No doubt every college 
offering courses in economics and so- 
ciology has the complete study for the 
students concentrating in these fields; 
the smaller, more convenient version 
should be in the browsing corner and 
reading room for the enlightenment of 
all the students. The central viewpoint 
of the study is that the Negro problem 
exists in the heart of the white Ameri- 
can and the dilemma is the conflict be- 
tween two sets of moral values, “the 
values which we shall call the ‘Ameri- 
can Creed,’ where the American thinks, 
talks, and acts under the influence of 
high national and Christian morals and, 
on the other hand, the values of indi- 
vidual and group living, where per- 
sonal and local interests dominate his 
outlook.” 

In the chapter “Race: Belief and 
Facts,” Mr. Myrdal shows how research 
and education are bolstering the Ameri- 
can Creed in the trend toward greater 
equalitarianism. Most interesting psy- 
chologically is the section on the popu- 


lar beliefs about the Negro based on 
the need to rationalize the American 
caste situation, “false beliefs with a pur- 
pose.” Unfortunately, in the chapter on 
“Population and Migration,” in connec- 
tion with the need for medical facilities, 
the author advocates birth control. This 
mistaken attempt to solve the problem 
should not blind the reader to the fact 
that the conclusions of the book in gen- 
eral are sound. Of special importance is 
the chapter “Church, School and Press,” 
where it is mentioned that although the 
majority of Negroes are Protestant there 
has been a recent movement into the 
Catholic Church on the part of Negroes 
of all classes, “due largely to the wel- 
fare activities sponsored in the Catholic 
Church among Negroes and to the re- 
cent Catholic stand against. discrimina- 
tion and segragation in many areas of 
life.” 

Mr.- Rose adds a chapter of his own 
at the end, “America at the Crossroads,” 
in which he stresses the need for domes- 
tic unity and the effect of the Negro 
problem on internationalism. He points 
out that it is patently unconvincing to 
recommend democracy and Christianity 
to other nations when it is clear that 
they are not being put into practice in 
our own country. 


Examination of Racial 
And Religious Prejudice 


PUNISHMENT WirHout Crime, by S. 
AnpuiL FineBerc. Doubleday. 337 
pp: $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


The perplexities and intricacies of racial 
and religious prejudice and the need 
for a multiple, variegated plan of attack 
upon it is stressed by the author in his 
Introduction to this excellent book; in 
the final chapter, recognizing the fact 
that social pressure is mounting today 
he repeats his warning that easy gen- 
eralizations concerning race relations are 
futile and that concrete, practical steps 
must be intelligently planned to defend 
our American way of life. 

The functioning of prejudice in vari- 
ous fields such as employment, educa- 
tion, etc., the types of persons who 
themselves are prejudiced or who utilize 
the prejudices of others, the role of vari- 
ous professions and organizations in- 
volved and new techniques are discussed 
in such fashion that the author’s wide 
knowledge and rich experience are re- 
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vealed in quiet, strong statements of 
fact and in a series of incidents many 
of which are drawn from real life. 

One might quarrel with the use of 
“Victimian” to designate persons suffer- 
ing from the operation of prejudice, but 
it does serve the author’s purpose; one 
might complain that the absence of an 
index makes the task of locating an 
allusion lost somewhere among the 
pages unduly difficult, but it is likely 
this deceptive informality may beguile 
some persons into reading who might 
otherwise be frightened away. In a few 
instances the sources are not quite clear 
(p. 98. Bishop Sheil’s quoting of Father 
Dunne’s now classic statement on re- 
strictive covenants ). On the whole, how- 
ever one is grateful for this readable, 
dignified and reliable book which can 
be recommended to those who want not 
only information but knowledge and 
direction in the field of human relations. 


Life of Teacher 
In Kentucky Hills 


Tue Tureap Tuat Runs So True, by 
Jesse Stuart. Scribner. 293 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Verona, O.P. 


Jesse Stuart, a Kentucky school teacher 
has written an excellent local-color story 
in The Thread That Runs So True. 
School teachers will find the book worth- 
while. Mr. Stuart has written frankly of 
county and city school problems. 

At sixteen Mr. Stuart began teaching 
in the Lonesome Valley School. The 
previous year the boys in that school 
had whipped their teacher, Jesse’s eight- 
een year old sister. By thoughtful plan- 
ning he fought these same boys one at 
a time. More serious trouble came when 
he spanked the beautiful Vaida Con- 
way, fourteen year old daughter of the 
school trustee in whose home Jesse lived. 
Vaida had been spitting tobacco-juice 
on the newly painted school walls. He 
had to find a new boarding house, but 
he finished the school year successfully. 

On receiving his degree from Lincoln 
Memorial University Jesse came home 
determined to get a job in the Auckland 
Steel Mills knowing he could get a bet- 
ter salary there than he could teaching 
school. But he was a teacher born, so 
he settled by taking a one-man high 
school in the Tiber valley. The students 
were highly intelligent and at the end of 
the year, they defeated the Landsburgh 
City High in scholastic competition. 
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This resulted in Mr. Stuart being made 
principal of the Landsburgh High 
School. He was not rehired the follow- 
ing year because he asked a salary -of 
$1,500 for serving as both teacher and 
principal. 

He gave up the teaching profession 
only to find that he had been elected 
superintendent of the Greenwood Coun- 
ty Schools. Lack of money, lawsuits, and 
the deadly feuds of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers are a few of the problems he 
meets when he visits the country schools. 


Critical Examination 
Of Spanish Philosopher 


Orteca y Gasset, ExisTENTIALIST, by 
Jose Sanchez Villasenor, S.J. ‘Trans- 
lated by Joseph Small, S.J. Regenery. 
264 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by James F. Anderson 


After having gone deeply into the his- 
torical and speculative background of 
Ortega’s thought, the author concludes 
that the ultimate ground of the Spanish 
philosopher's alogical existentialism, his 
irrational and immoral vitalism, his anti- 
metaphysical historicism and relativism, 
lies in his “tragic atheism.” The culmina- 
tion of an obviously sincere effort to be 
completely objective and fair, Father 
Villasenor'’s final judgment emerges with 
devastating force: from Ortega’s exclu- 
sion of God “all his errors spring as 
from a fountain”’—his subjective and 
anti-intellectual vitalism; his skeptical 
pessimism regarding human knowledge 
and indeed the whole of man’s life; his 
transmutation of moral values into an 
“elegant conventionalism”, sanctionless 
and free from all obligation; his reduc- 
tion of philosophy to a species of “acro- 
batic sport”, the result of the denial of 
any other criterion of truth than the ebb 
and flow of fashionable philosophical 
opinions. 

“The diagnosis of Ortega’s error, as 
well as that of our era, is pseudo-human- 
ism: the divinization of man, the con- 
scious exclusion ‘of God. It matters little 
whether reason or science or life is made 
divine; it is all the same. The effects are 
identical: immorality in ethics, chaos in 
metaphysics, the repudiation of supreme 
values, the embracing of the mutable 
and the ephemeral. The anthropocentric 
norm implies an essential inversion of 
values”. Words of wisdom, and of 
Christian wisdom. 








Story of Three Years 
In the Malayan Jungle 


Tue Junce 1s Neutrat, by F. Spep. 
cer Chapman. Norton. 384 pp. $3.75, 
Reviewed by Thomas ]. Lynam, SJ]. 

This is a first-rate war book. If yoy 
don’t know much about the Malay Pep. 
insula and its jungle, or if you are one 
of those who were shocked by the fall 
of Singapore, then you should put this 
book on your list for reading. 

Col. Chapman spent three years deep 
in the “green hell” of the Malay jungle 
as an irregular fighter in the “stay be 
hind groups” that vigorously and eéf- 
fectively opposed the Japs after they had 
overrun the Peninsula. He trained Chi- 
nese guerillas, organized resistance and 
was in many a hidden attack on strategic 
points—roads, railroads and camps, held 
by the enemy. He suffered horrors from 
the heat, rains and ills of the jungle; 
he was captured twice and _ escaped 
twice. 

Col. Chapman is a brave man, but, 
never fear, he does not say so in his 
book. He does not have to, for his book 
is written with intelligence, taste, and 
dispassionate judgments. 

There is suspense in this book, there 
is excellent observation and description 
and a revelation of what human nature 
can suffer for a cause, especially when 
it is not without spiritual motivation. 
Perhaps nothing, even though it is a 
relatively small point, reveals Col. Chap- 
man better than the fact that, in the 
midst of the dangers and illnesses of the 
jungle, he constantly kept a journal of 
notes of observations on the tropical 
birds that he saw there and gathered a 
collection of insect specimens. 

Col. Chapman is a master of the writ 
ten word in English. His narrative is 
told in simple, clear, intelligent lan- 
guage. And it may be noted that in 
keeping with the dignity of his style 
Cand, no doubt, with the man himself) 
there is a complete lack of the profa~ 
itv, obscenities, and blasphemies with 
which so many other writers on the wat 


felt that they had to pepper their books. 





The primary use of the art of print 
ing today is to produce profits for those 
who sell it, and . . . to the majority of 
those to whom it is sold its primary us 
is dope. 

Eric Gill: 
It All Goes Together 
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BELLES LETTRES 








Collection of Medieval 
Writings from All Fields 


Tue Porrascte Meprevar Reaper, 
edited by James Bruce Ross and Mary 
Martin ~ McLaughlin. Viking. 690 
pp: $2.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
This is a handy’ volume, neatly edited 
and attractively bound. The purpose of 
the two editors is to bring before a 
wider reading world some of the treas- 
ures of medieval thoughts, ideals, man- 
ners, and life in general of the men and 
women of the Middle Ages. The edi- 
tos have not undertaken to write a 
narrative of their own based on con- 
temporary sources but have collected 
these sources and edited them just as 
they. were written down by the actors 
themselves. Out of the boundless treas- 
ures of medieval literature, the editors 
made their own selection of what they 
judged would be of special interest to 
their readers. 

The contents of this book are made 
up of interesting bits of material on 
history, science, the Church and church- 
men. There are letters, verse and poetry, 
bits of humor, and in general all the 
helds of literature are represented. 
There are extracts drawn from such 
writers as John of Salisbury, Peter 
Damiani, Pius If, Leonardo da Vinci, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of 
Assissi, bishops, counts, feudal lords and 
a host of other names unknown to 
modern readers. It is obvious that not all 
these citations have the same degree of 
appeal to human interest, but it is safe 
to say that the bulk of them will be of 
interest to anyone. Many will prove of 
special value to teachers and lecturers 
by way of illustrating their own narra- 
tive. Probably in the end the teacher 
will gain most from this elaborate col- 
lection. In fact, the volume is dedicated 
‘To our teachers in Medieval History”. 

Like all objects of selection, so this 
collection is open to criticism also. ‘There 
is no justification for the appearance of 
the report by Archbishop Odo of Rigaud 
on “The Habits of Priests in Nor- 
mandy”, What profit is there in such an 
fnumeration of a catalogue of serious 
faults? In serious ecclesiastical history 
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such an item might have very definite 
value but not in a book that is meant to 
elevate and charm. The same is to be 
said of the subject on “An Attempt To 
Enforce Clerical Celibacy” by Orderi- 
cus Vitalis. These and a few other short 
pieces in the volume make it hard to 
restrain one from judging the motives 
of the editors. Such citations will not 
win the good will of Catholic readers 
and will do a lot of harm to uncritical 
readers. They ceztainly are sufficient to 
check anything like a whole-hearted ap- 
proval for what otherwise is a praise- 
worthy piece of editing. 


Andre Gide on Chopin 
Notes on Cuopin, by Andre Gide. 


Translated by Bernard Frechtman. 
Philosophical Library. 126 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


The appearance of this book 100 years 
after Chopin’s death is both timely and 
fortunate. It may surprise some readers 
to learn that its author, Andre Gide, is, 
like so many of his cultivated com- 
patriots, an informed and accomplished 
musician. In his “Dedication” to the 
memory of the Reverend Father Direc- 
tor of the now demolished Monte 
Cassino he tells how he was impelled to 
publish his Notes on Chopin, which he 
had projected as early as 1892 as a 
result of his conversations on music with 
the Reverend Father. 

Though the book is a series of 
“Notes” written at random and at vari- 
ous times down to the year 1939 it 
achieves a kind of continuity by means 
of the development of one theme: the 
disparity between the musical content of 
Chopin’s work as he sees it and the dis- 
tortion it suffers in present-day public 
performances by the virtuosi. ‘The latter 
sin most in playing the bulk of Chopin 
too fast for the listener to apprehend 
the composer’s ideas and the exquisite 
dress in which. he clothes them. To this 
the informed musician is forced to agree 
though he wishes the esteemed author 
had provided more instances in proving 
his thesis than he does in this all too 
slender volume. But what he says so 
forcefully and clearly on this matter has 
not been said up to now. It is hoped that 
the virtuoso pianist will read it and 


take it to heart and that all Chopinzees 
(to use a term coined by the late James 
G. Huneker), whether listeners or per- 
formers, will be led to rediscover for 
themselves the beauties that lie hidden 
in the notes on the printed page. 

A word of commendation must be 
given for the clear and idiomatic transla- 
tion. 


Master Creative Artist 
Writes about Her Art 


Witta CaTHER ON Writinc, with 
foreword by Stephen Tennant. 
Knopf. 126 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. Grady 
This is a small book; and it is a collec- 


tion of pieces written at different times 
and for various purposes—prefaces, for- 
words, essays, etc. Yet it is a valuable 
book and quite consistent throughout. 
The pieces it contains make it clear 
that Miss Cather was a creative artist 
whose art was fully conscious; she knew 
with extraordinary clearness what she 
wanted to do and why. She had care- 
fully thought out what subject matter 
was suitable for honest writing. She had 
explored in theory the relationship be- 
tween art and artifice; she had searched 
into the significance of imagination in 
perception and expression. She believed 
that the subtle communication of emo- 
tion was the artist’s ultimate aim; she 
thought of style as a power to convey 
meanings over and above that which 
the words themselves literally convey. 
She conceived the particular purposes 
of her own novels very definitely, care- 
fully choosing exactly the tones and 
overtones of feeling she wished to ex- 
press. Normally, it seems, she conceived 


“her purposes in terms of the art of paint- 


ing or of that of music. 

In her criticism she speaks without 
cant, exhibits the same attractive na- 
turalness, simplicity, and integrity which 
are characteristic of her novels. -Her 
view point is “whole”; she judges things 
against her set of assembled values. Her 
sensitiveness to the expression of others 
is acute and her understanding incisive. 
Without the least challenge of person- 
alities she can be devastating. In one 
sentence she says all that need be said 
about D. H. Lawrence and “realism.” 
She quietly abandons Defoe to an un- 
enviable island. 

There is freshness here, and honesty, 
and sound literary aestheticism. 
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Many Newcomers in 
Anthology of Humor 


A Time to Laucu: A Rusip_e READER 
By Catuo.ic Writers, compiled and 
edited by Paul J. Phelan. Longmans, 
Green. 322 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Cyril Clemens 


In his stimulating introduction, Mr. 
Phelan states that “It’s unreasonable to 
demand a reason for an anthology of 
humor. The essence of a humorous col- 
lection is seasoning not reasoning.” Yet 
he states there were several reasons for 
compiling this book over and beyond the 
joy and pleasure of collecting the pieces. 
The book gives expression to a twofold 
conviction the editor has long held. First, 
that in this modern era when many 
people slyly try to divorce religion from 
vital human activity, it would be a good 
thing to show how close the connection 
is between religion and that very vital 
human need—humor. Second, that a 
very good way to emphasize the connec- 
tion between religion and humor would 
be to put the spotlight on modern Catho- 
lic humorists, members of a brotherhood 
with a grand tradition going back to 
Alexander Pope, John Dryden and Geof- 


frey Chaucer. 

In short the purpose of this work is 
to give the lie to those people attempting 
to spread the slander that modern re- 


ligion is a dessicated mummy, a curious 
museum piece, wrapped in depressing, 
morbid black. Furthermore this book 
succeeds admirably in proving that the 
soul of genuine Christian tradition has 
ever been the spirit of cheerfulness. For 
this reason alone the book deserves a 
place in every library in the country— 
not only Catholic libraries, where it will 
be a “must” book. 

In his previous, well-received anthol- 
ogy entitled With a Merry Heart Mr. 
Phelan emphasized the older generation 
of Catholic humorists such as Chester- 
ton, Belloc and Finley Peter Dunne. 
The present collection deals with the 
“younger generation,” and presents sam- 
ples from the work of 57 Catholic hu- 
morists whose thumbnail biographies are 
given in alphabetical order. Of these, ten 
are priests and religious and most, al- 
though not all, are known to the aver- 
age Catholic reader. Among the unex- 
pected is Jimmy Durante whose famous 
nose, we are told, is insured for 
$100,000, and who usually relies for his 
effect on “linguistic mayhem.” Jimmy 
is represented by an amusing piece en- 
titled “My Deproach to Art.” 

Especially rich in genuine Catholic 
humor are Frank O’Connor’s “First Con- 
fession,” Father James J. Galvin’s “In 
Faint Praise of Altar Boys,” and Francis 


MacManus’ “The Professor.” 





Study of European 
Religious Art 


Revicious ART FROM THE TWELFTH TO 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTury, by Emile 
Male. Pantheon. 208 pp. and 48 
plates. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Ann Marten 


For the first time the English speaking 
world is privileged to follow this emi- 
nent French art historian through seven 
active centuries of European religious 
art. He has chosen from his own four 
volumes and studies on the subject the 
significant ideas that have interested 
him most and has succeeded in present- 
ing them to us in a most engaging man- 
ner, with the delightful flavor of the 
story teller. 

Male sees art as the interpreter of 
historical periods. His approach is 


through the content, through the mean- 
ing and significance of the subject mat- 
ter, its origin and development in rela- 
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tionship to the religious struggle and 
prayer life of the times rather than 
with art forms as such. But though he 
does not concern himself directly with 
the techniques and creative instincts of 
the artists—which apparently he appre- 
ciates—he demonstrates the influence of 
earlier cultures and pagan thought and 
art forms on Christian forms. From there 
he contrasts the movements, emphases 
and growth of concepts as they are ex- 
pressed in the changing pattern of re- 
ligious art. 

With great simplicity and charm 
Male immediately catches us up in the 
work of the moment, making known to 
us the hidden—often baffling—interpre- 
tations which the scholar alone can 
manifest to us. This volume is not only 
of importance as a reference and source 
for art history students, but will be of 
interest to anyone desiring more insight 
into the thought and expression of these 
difficult, deep and luminous ages which 
history has given us. 











Maugham’s Farewell 
In Form of Notebook 


A Writer's Noresoox, by W. Somer. 
set Maugham. Doubleday. 367 pp, 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


In this book Mr. Maugham says fare. 
well to his readers; his farewell is not 
an adieu. With an equanimity that 
comes from a pagan sense of complete. 
ness this accomplished writer awaits 
death in his Mediterranean villa, where, 
secure among his belongings, he lives 
from day to day in loneliness and com- 
placency. 

He was a fine writer, and this book 
helps to explain his excellence. From 
his years as a medical student in Lon- 
don, nearly half a century ago, until 
1944, Somerset Maugham kept a note 
of all that he wished to remember and 
to use. In the future students will study 
Maugham; dissertations will be written 
on him, and this notebook then will be 
come a primary source, but for the gen- 
eral reader also it is a fascinating docu 
ment. It can be wholeheartedly recom 
mended as reading for anybody who has 
ever enjoyed the writings of this gifted 
man. 

There is a vein of cynicism that runs 
through Maugham that can _ become 
wearisome after a while; there is a pre 
occupation with the sensuous, and an 
avoidance of the spiritual that limits his 
scope. The dapper, assured, observant 
little Englishman wrote beautifully with 
his sharp, clear pen, but he never com 
mitted the solecism of writing from the 
heart. He was so afraid of being maud- 
lin, which would have been in the worst 
of taste, that he writes almost clinically. 
In this book, his last, he assures us, he 
does permit himself in the foreword to 
become a little whimsical and from 
Maugham that almost appears like a 
sign of senility. 

He was one of the great writers of his 
age. His disciplined prose, his acute 
feeling for the mot juste, his lack of 
mawkishness and of untidy writing 
make him a model of style. With his 
passing a gap is left in the literary scene, 
and we fear that it will be a long time 
before there are more Cakes and Ale. 
For all his shallow hedonism Somerstt 
Maugham, judged by his writing, dé 
serves a better ending than he has 
planned for himself, the poor, lonely 
old man. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





TOUCHDOWN GLORY 
by Joe Archibald. Westminster. 191 
pp: $2.50. 


Joe Archibald, an artist-turned-author, 
never writes for sheer entertainment. He 
usually has an axe to grind, but Cfortu- 
nately) a quiet one that never hacks 
away at the reader. In his last book, 
Rebel Halfback, Archibald slashed at 
class distinction on the college campus. 
In Touchdown Glory, he cuts into col- 
lege politics and alumni interference, 
the kind that turns competitive sport 
into big business. The author’s theme 
is summed up in two lines of dialogue 
on p. 113: 

“Then you believe sports build men, 

“Sure, son. It’s only when men build 
sports that you have trouble.” 

Ky Butler is the full-back hero of a 
small college football team. A good boy 
from a; Vermont farm, he gets caught 
in the feverish ambition of subsidized 
sport, but rises above the temptation. 
The football action makes fast fiction 
and the sound moral conflict makes it 
all worthwhile. The writing is com- 
petent and crisp. Recommended for boys 


12-16. —Richard Butler, O.P. 


BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN 
by Sheila John Daly. Dodd, Mead. 
260 pp. $2.50. 


This teen-age Dale Carnegie-Emily Post 
must have been very difficult to .write 
for an author who is a Catholic. With 
250 pages, crammed full of advice on 
such moral issues as: obedience to par- 
ents, dates, going steady, drinking, neck- 
ing and a score of other teen-age prob- 
lems, there is not even a mention of 
God, religion or any other higher mo- 
tive than “the girls won't like you if 
you do,” “you're a big boy, now,” “fol- 
low the crowd—if it helps your ego.” 
The only reference to morality in the 
whole book is a sarcastic crack about 
morality being something dealt with 
only by “graybeards.” 

However, Miss Daly is not writing 
for the typical American. She is writ- 
ing for the boy who “is expected to start 
going out with girls at 14 or 15, to date 
ike crazy, to acquire as many dates as 
possible and to date several times a 
Week.” It’s written for those boys “who 
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answer to parents and teachers who 
argue against excessive necking with the 
standard (sic) reply: I know, but it’s 
so much fun.” 

Thank God, this is not typical of the 
teen-age boys most of us know. This 
book is certainly not to be recommended 
—it is the essense of secularism applied 
to teen-age problems. What a chance 
Miss Daly had to write a needed book. 
What a complete failure! 


—Rev. Edward Herr 


TEEN AGE CowBoy STORIES 
by Stephen Payne. Lantern Press. 256 


pp- $2.59. 


This action packed, new volume in the 
Teen Age Library is a rousing collection 
of stories that should satisfy any high 
school boy—even some of the girls. 

Few words are wasted on description, 
to the delight of the young male reader, 
and each of the 11 stories has both plot 
interest and some built in, unobtrusive, 
character building value. While the one 
expository chapter on bronc busting 
drags a bit in its indoctrination, it may 
hold possibilities for the real horse lover 
er tyro cowboy. 

There is the honest ring of truth in 
all of the stories, with insight into what 
makes the American West a great place 
in which to be alive. Illustrations and a 
cowboy glossary of Western terms add 
color to a stirring book. 

—Crescence Burgunder 


JEFF WHITE, YOUNG WOODSMAN 
by Lew Dietz. Little, Brown. 214 pp. 
$2.50. 


Banging a ball against the brick wall of 
Shurtz’s brewery was dull stuff to young 
Jeff White. He had “Woods feel”, a 
yearning for life on the open trail where 
“the air breathes clear and free to the 
bottom of a man’s lung.” Jeff shakes 
himself free. from the toils of the city 
and heads for the Deer River country. 
There, poachers, deer jackers and a 
renegade bear, Old Scarface, are making 
things mighty unpleasant for game war- 
den, Will Hibbs. When Jeff White and 
his pal, Skip Doggett, appoint them- 
selves a two man junior conservation 
patrol, they stumble into and out of 
enough trouble, mostly in the person of 


murderer-poacher, Red Taggard, to fill 
several lifetimes. 

Lew Dietz is no Jack London. Like a 
deceitful politician his book promises 
lots of action, but does not always come 
through. The book is one-third finished 
before Jeff really gets into the woods. 
Valuable time is spent in gusty preach- 
ment on conservation. 

The story, however, is not without ad- 
venture, thrills and danger. It reaches a 
very exciting climax when Red Taggard 
is brought to justice, and features an 
amusing battle of words between a 
couple of ancient woodsmen, Gramp 
and Pappy. 

As a plea for conservation, the book 
is eloquent. As an adventure story for 
boys, it is a little better than average. 


—Rev. Albert Ottenweller 


RANGER, A DOG OF THE FOREST 

SERVICE 

by Colonel S. P. Meek. Knopf. 232 

pp- $2.50. 

This absorbing book will appeal to high 
school people especially. It has the ring 
of authenticity. Actual forest rangers 
supplied the author with the back- 
ground and incidents forming the sub- 
stance of the book. Even Ranger, the 
hero dog, is a real dog. 

Revelation of the duties, disciplines 
and demands of the Forestry Service; 
the element of mystery provided by the 
persistent appearance of fires following 
a pattern; the final capture of the maniac 
arsonist; and the promotion of Buzz for 
his initiative and exercise of good judg- 
ment entertain the reader and hold his 
attention. In the appendix Colonel 
Meek has included a short history of 
forestry in the federal government. 


—Mary C. Dunne 


TREASURE MOUNTAIN 
by Evelyn Sibley Lampman Cillus. 
Richard Bennett). Doubleday. 207 
pp- $2.50. 


Fourteen-year-old Hoxie and his 
younger sister Irene attend the Chema- 
wa Indian School. They have lived at 
the school ever since their parents died. 
But now their great-aunt, old Della, has 
invited them to come to Nehalem, a 
small village on the Oregon coast, to 
spend their vacation with her. After a 
weary journey they get there only to 
find old Della and the place primitive, 
musty and so filthy that they plan to 
run away. However, their plans are 
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changed by the news that Chemawa is 
to be closed and that old Della has been 
given eviction notice on her house and 
property. 

The Treasure Mountain of the story 
is Mt. Neah-kah-nie. The children dig 
for the legendary treasure, but the 
mystery remains unsolved. Yet they 
learn many things during their stay and 
bring good fortune to old Della in the 
form of an old, uncashed check for 
$2,000—a treasure of grandfather's days. 
More good fortune follows: the school 
is not closed so they can return to it, 
leaving Della with regrets but with the 
knowledge that her troubles are solved 

The story is woven around an old In- 
dian legend, which makes it interesting, 
informative and authentic. The locale 
of the book is familiar territory to both 
the author and the artist. Written for 
grades 6 to 12. 

—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


SUDY AND PRILL 
by Ruth Piper Cillus. Brinton Tur- 
kle). Doubleday. 209 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Piper remembers her family as 
quite a tempestuous one in which ex- 
citement, music and laughter were the 
order of the day. Such, too, is the order 
in Sudy and Prill, the author’s first book. 

Never having met before, Sudy Mac- 
Adam and Prill Markley, ages eleven 
and twelve respectively, collide on the 
sidewalk—head on. Surprise, shouts of 
laughter, then introductions follow. 
Sudy is a stranger in Sandersport. Prill 
has lived there almost all her life. Sudv 
is an only child. How that can be Prill 
does not understand, for she has two 
brothers and two sisters—all musical ex- 
cept herself, which fact is her one 
constant source of annoyance and irrita- 
tion. 

To make the reading “pull” stronger, 
a Ghost’s Graveyard enters the story. 
Then there are Mrs. Prout’s neighboring 
cherry trees, an impecunious artist, a 
feud with sedate girls of the village and 
an intriguing mystery which causes a 
surprising climax before Sara Markley’s 
annual musical recital. 

The book is well written, the print 
easy to read and Brinton Turkle’s il- 
lustrations help to uphold the interest 
and add heartiness to the laughter. Ages 
10 to 13 will wear the book out. Too 
bad the word God is not familiar to 
Sudy and Prill. 

—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 
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CoTTON IN My SAcK 
by Lois Lenski Cillus. author). Lip- 
pincott. 191 pp. $2.50. 


Joanda, the young heroine of Cotton 
in My Sack, will be as strange to read- 
ers as if she lived in a foreign land in- 
stead of in Arkansas. Mississippi Coun- 
ty, in the northeast corner of that state, 
is part of a narrow cotton belt along the 
great river, and there Joanda and her 
family live the year around in the pres- 
ence, actual or promised, of the cotton 
crop. 

At harvest time, the children help 
with the cotton-picking; then, like their 
parents, they court a winter of poverty 
by spending their wages immediately 
on small luxuries for sale in the town. 

Starting with this picture, Cotton in 
My Sack traces, in a well-paced and in- 
teresting story, the gradual maturing of 
Joanda and her family. Together they 
learn thrift; privately Joanda experi- 
ences a new consciousness of herself and 
her family as cotton people. 

Merely described, the story of the cot- 
ton-picking children sounds drab and 
dull. In Miss Lenski’s handling, how- 
ever, it has adventure and color; accom- 
panying these, in exactly the correct 
proportion, is a documentary authen- 
ticity. 

Perhaps the largest single reason for 
Miss Lenski’s-success in this difficult 
combination is her sincerity. There is 
never a mistaken word to detract from 
the importance of the people whose story 
this is. Young readers will respond to 
this “it’s-really-true” feeling, and will 
have a painless lesson in sociology while 
they follow a good story. 

—Mary Louise Hector 


THE CRUISE OF THE MAIDEN CASTLE 
by David Severn. Macmillan. 213 pp. 
2.50. 


This is a very “pat” story about four 
very “pat” English children. David 
Grantham, fifteen, with his friend Alan 
Warner, fourteen, together with Alan’s 
younger brother and sister, Christopher 
and Joan, aged ten and twelve, respec- 
tively, spend a week of their summer 
vacation on a “narrow boat” owned by 
Lionel Grantham, David’s uncle. Mr. 
Grantham had promised “no thrills’; 
but when he goes off to Liddleton to 
get his share of archaeological speci- 
mens from a new excavation, things be- 
gin to happen to the children left on 
the boat. But they are sensible children 





and come through their adventures not 
too ruffled. 

Although the dust jacket indicates the 
age group as nine to thirteen years, this 
reviewer feels that the level could be 
raised about two years for young Ameri- 
can readers. This book can be recom. 
mended as an interim piece for a rainy 


day. —Margaret Collins 


ADVENTURE ON THE POTOMAC 
by Dorothy Leavitt. Little, Brown, 
238 pp. $2.75. 


So often teachers and librarians clamor 
for travel books that will be interesting 
to young people. Adventure on the 
Potomac with its neat format and photo- 
graphs will be a book to their liking. 

Following the young Cabitor family, 
whose father has just been elected Con- 
gressman, the reader goes to Washing- 
ton and with them sees all the sights in 
that famous capital of a world power: 
the Capitol building, the Washington 
Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Congressional Library, the National Art 
Gallery, the Franciscan Monastery, etc. 
The author gives not only the usual 
statistical information but also interest- 
ing anecdotes connected with the vari- 
ous buildings or with important per- 
sonages who visited them. While in the 
Capitol and in the Supreme Court she 
offers valuable inside information on the 
mechanism of our federal system, its 
works, and some of its important ac 
complishments. 

A straight travel book is hard fodder 
for young minds; hence, the author has 
cleverly interwoven a story. It is, how 
ever, definitely secondary. Tt lacks origi- 

nality and the “adventure” on the Poto 
mac is highly improbable. None the less, 
such a fictional element does lend unity 
to the book and will help to make it read 
and liked by the young folks. 
—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


STRAIGHT FURROW 
by Cornelia Spencer. John Day. 214 
pp- $2.50. 
This book, a biography of Harry $ 
Truman for young people, belongs om 
the shelf with the other political stories 
The author writes down to young people 
which is never necessary. He uses poot 
diction and, at times, incorrect sentence 
construction. The oft repeated phrast 
“plain man” is intended apparently 1 
suggest Lincoln. There is no analogy: 
—Loreto Hogan Kimball 
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Kinc ARTHUR AND His NOBLE 
KNIGHTS 
by Mary MacLeod with introduction 
by Angelo Patri Cillus. Henry C. 
Pitz). Lippincott 325 pp. $2.50. 
One of the Lippincott Classics, this vol- 
ume of stories about King Arthur and 
the knights of the Round Table has 
enough sword-play to hold the attention 
of any boy and enough fair ladies in 
distress to hold the attention of any girl. 
The colorful tales and fine illustrations 
should capture children’s interest, but 
the somewhat old style sentence struc- 
ture may keep children from reading 
long passages at one sitting. Possibly 
with this in mind, the editor has pre- 
sented the stories in a series of episodes, 
no one of which is more than five or six 
pages long. The MacLeod text, used in 
this book, has been judged the most 
direct and simple version of the Ar- 
thurian legends for children. 


THE STORY OF THE AMULET 

by E. Nesbit Cillus. J. S. Goodall). 

Coward-McCann. 366 pp. $2.75. 
The adventures of the five children, re- 
lated in two previous Nesbit books, 
reach a happy ending in The Story of 
the Amulet. Here, four of the five, have 
two fairy rings,-the familiar sand fairy, 
who according to the best fairy tradition 
seems no fairy at all; and the amulet, 
which opens to them the door of the 
remote past, eight thousand years ago. 
Through this chram they see old 
Babylon, Greece, Egypt, and Rome, the 
simplest thing in the world; for, “it's 
only a dream, you know.” 

The children are charming; their 
childlike interest in the make-believe is 
wholesome. There are, however, occa- 
sional suggestions of their use of sharp 
practices in their dealing with others, 
situations wholly out of place in chil- 
dren's books. 


—Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


THE YouUNG BRAHMS 
by Sybil Deucher Cillus. Edward and 
Stephani Godwin). Dutton. 152 pp. 
$2.75. 
The boyhood of this master of the 
musical arts is beautifully and sympa- 
thetically told by a master in the art of 
storytelling. In The Young Brahms, 
Miss Deucher portrays for her youthful 
readers a fine; spirited youngster, who, 
though endowed with talent and genius, 
is throughout the entire account also the 
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little boy who loves his father and 
mother and playmates, and his several 
teachers with the wholesomeness of un- 
spoilt childhood. 

In simple and straightforward style 
the author shows us the Brahms family, 
which though poor, possessed, neverthe- 
less, a happy, joyful resourcefulness. 
The young reader must surely love 
Hannes as much for his fine personal 
qualities, his wholesome attitude toward 
his work, as for the glorious music he 
composed and rendered with such shy 
modesty. 

The book is enriched by the inclu- 
sion of several of the best known 
Brahms’ compositions, and by the grace- 
fully executed pen sketches of the il- 
lustrators. 


—Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


THE FORBIDDEN FOREST 
by Darrell Berrigan and John Domi- 
nis. John Day. 90 pp. $2.50. 
The post-war children’s story about 
Japan is apparently somewhat different 
from the pre-war variety, if The For- 
bidden Forest is an example. Forty-five 
attractive photographs illustrate this 
modern type of fairy tale. Yoshi and 
Sumiko, two little Japanese children, 
get lost in the deep wood, and finally 
after finding a friend they unravel a 
plot which redeems the family fortune. 

The photographs which are so 
numerous and so good, and the smooth- 
ly written story which accompanies 
them make this book resemble a silent 
movie. It has value for school use in 
its depiction of the Japanese way of 
living. 

The story was acted out in the village 
of Odawara by Japanese children and 
adults while Darrell Berrigan and John 
Dominis were in Japan, the former as 
Far East Editor of the New York Post 
and the latter as free-lance photogra- 
pher. 

The Forbidden Forest is a very fine 
example of what is being done in the 
world of children’s books by the pho- 
tographer of today. —Beryl Hoskin 


THE LITTLE GREY MEN 
by Denys Watkins-Pitchford illus. 
author). Scribner. 249 pp. $2.50. 


A British prize winner, The Little Grey 
Men is the story of three gnomes who 
embark on a search for their lost broth- 
er. Although the slow-starting story does 
manage to pick up interest, and con- 








HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS — 
and High School Teachers — 


Here are the rules for the Books 
On Trial book review contest: 


1. Books which may be reviewed 
are: Mr. Blue, by Myles Connolly; 
Damien the Leper, by John Farrow; 
Shadows on the Rock, by Willa 
Cather; Junipero Serra, -by Agnes 
Replier; The Masterful Monk, by 
Owen Francis Dudley; or The Seven 
Storey Mountain, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. 


2. Book reviews may not be more 
than 500 words long and must be a 
review of any one of the six books 
listed above. Reviews need not be 
typed. Any high school student in 
the United States or Canada is elig- 
ible to enter the contest. 


3. The winners will be selected by 
the staff of Books On Trial and an- 
nounced in the February issue of the 
magazine. . 
4. First prize is $25 worth of books 
for the student to be selected by the 
student; and $25 worth of books for 
the winning student’s school or class 
room library to be selected by the 
school librarian. Second prize is $10 
worth of books for the student to be 
selected by the student; and $10 
worth of books for the school or class 
room library to be selected by the 
school librarian. Three honorable 
mention awards, consisting of a two- 
year subscription to Books On Trial, 
will also be given. 


5. All entries must contain the name 
and address of the student and the 
mame and address of the student’s 
high school. All entries must be in 
our hands by November 21, 1949. 
Address entries to Contest Editor, 
Books On Trial, 210 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 


6. All reviews become the property of 
Books On Trial and will not be re- 
turned to the contestants. 
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tains some fair nature vignettes, the 
book is not recommended. Its consistent 
crudeness is typified by the following 
scattered remarks: “In a second or two 
he was breaking open the moorhen’s 
eggs, greedily sucking the contents, and 
then, when he had eaten them all, he 
curled round in the nest and went fast 
asleep like a full-fed dog”; “Woodpig 
was disgustingly sick from eating too 
many worms’; “The gnomes soon had 
honey all over themselves; it matted 
their beards and glued up their fingers; 
some of it ran down out of the corners 
of their mouths on to their skin coats.” 
It is possible that children themselves 
will reject this atmosphere. And their 
elders have additional cause to object in 
the invocation of the pagan god Pan 
in strangely familiar terms: “ ‘Bail! bail! 
for Pan’s sake...’ ”; “‘.. . We've been 
on the go since we left home, killing 
giants and Pan knows what.’ ” 
—Mary Louise Hector 


LITTLE-OR-NOTHING FROM NOTTING- 
HAM 
by Marguerite Henry Cillus. Wesley 
Dennis). Whittlesey House. 64 pp. 
$2.00. 
“To a good dog, a good bone,” Mr. 
Spangler would say every day when he 
gave Little-or-Nothing the big bone 
which Hugo the cook saved for him. 
Every day Little-or-Nothing would bury 
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his bone under the circus wagon, until 
one day when the stove was not working 
he went under the wagon to dig them 
up and there were no bones! 


This amusing little story of a circus’ 


dog grew out of an article in The Na- 
tional Geogrophic Magazine about a 
real dog who belonged to a small travel- 
ing circus. The age old circus theme 
never fails to retain its fascination for 
the very young. The world of the big 
top, the clowns and the bare-back.riders 
is an important part of every child's life. 
If so small a book may be said to 
have harmony and balance in both 
theme and style this one surely has. In 
format it is superior, just the right size 
and cleverly illustrated. Marguerite 
Henry won the Newberry award for 
1948. —Beryl Hoskin 


THE WIDOW AND HER GOAT 

by Mary Walsh (illus. Henry C. 

Pitz). Knopf. Unpaged. $1.75. 
The Widow Woman and Her Goat is 
a slight and neat tale which would in 
no way disgrace an anthology of Irish 
folk-lore intended for adult collectors. 
But the magic in the story and its seri- 
ous meaning are too abstract for the 
understandings of the average child, and 
the Irish idiom would be—at best— 
puzzling. 

—Mary Louise Hector 


WORLD ROUND 

by Inez Hogan Cillus. author). Dut- 

ton. Unpaged. $1.75. 
Told in rhyming prose, this story of a 
whale and a sea lion who go around the 
world is at once instructive and enter- 
taining. The animals they meet on each 
continent are as varied as they are 
numerous, and the drawings are excel- 
lent throughout. The end papers are 
illustrated keys to the animals encoun- 
tered, a device which will save many 
parents their reputations for omnisci- 
ence! —Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


POPPET 

by Margot Austin Cillus. author). 

Dutton. Unpaged. $1.25. 
Margot Austin has provided another 
appealing set of bedtime characters in 
the story of Poppet, a little boy; Puttle, 
his dog, whose heart’ was true but not 
brave; and Puttler, the cat. Together 
they go forth on a daring bear hunt with 
numerous misadventures and a surprise 
finish. The charming illustrations and 
amusing story will please both readers 
and listeners. —Louise Fox Fitzhugh 





HERMAN THE BRAVE PIG 
by Miriam E. Mason Cillus. George 
& Doris Hauman). Macmillan. 129 
pp- $1.50. 


“. .. Herman never became a ham din- 
ner, because he was a hero . . .” and 
thereon hangs a make-believe tale about 
a blithe family that the 6-to-10 year old 
reader will be delighted to know. The 
story of the family’s adventures on their 
way to a promised-land farm home js 
eventful, original, and permeated with 
a casual humor that culminates jn q 
touch-of-genius bit about a medicine 
show merchant. 


JENNY’S MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE 
by Esther Averill. Harper. 32 pp. 
$1.50. 


The small, shy kitten, Jenny Linsky, 
becomes a dashing heroine in this Hal 
loween night tale of a club of neighbor- 
hood cats. This, Miss Averill’s third 
book about Jenny proves her popularity 
with youngsters from nursery school to 
primary grades. The timid little cat is 
kind and brave; her playmates are all 
distinct cat personalities. Young readers 
will enjoy ‘Miss Averill’s detailed il 
lustrations as much as hearing or reading 
the story. —Lucile Starbuck 





Book Marks 
(Continued from page 114) 


calls The Golden Warrior by Hope 
Muntz the finest novel published thus 
far in 1949. We pass this along because 
it is much in agreement with our own 
opinion. And, incidentally, in the April 
issue of BOT reviewer Laverne Gay 
said: “Here is the essence of heroic 
mood, ‘a genuine feeling for human 
values. Deeply satisfying, it makes the 
reader wistfully aware of how rare the 
quality is in contemporary writing. The 
Golden Warrior is a nobly done book.’ 

And while we are in a recommending 
mood we will say that if you missed the 
article, “The American Epoch in the 
Catholic Church” by Evelyn Waugh, 
which appeared in the September 1? 
issue of Life, it is well worth pestering 
your friends until you find someone who 
has a copy of that issue. 

Harcourt, Brace is making plans 
publish next spring T. S. Eliot's new 
drama The Cocktail Party and Publish- 
ers’ Weekly reports that an English film 
company is making a movie of Eliots 


Murder in the Cathedral. 
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Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 


Unusual Books For Exceptional People 


. Subscription to Books On Trial with special 


gift card: 2 years, $6; 1 year, $4. 


Thomas More Book Club gift membership 
with special gift card. $10 minimum. 


. Thomas More Book Shop gift certificate with 


special gift card. Certificates available for any 
amount. 


. Seeds of Contemplation, by Merton. Limited 


edition autographed by the author. $7.50. 


Sermons of Msgr. Ronald Knox, selected and 
introduced by Evelyn Waugh. Limited, num- 
bered edition. $10. 


. Three Mystics: St. John of the Cross, St. 


Teresa and EI Greco, edited by Father Bruno 
de J.M., O.D.C. 100 illustrations. $7.50. 


. The Wisdom of Catholicism, edited by Anton 


Pegis. 988 pp. $6. 


. The Teaching of the Catholic Church, arranged 


and edited by Canon George D. Smith, D.D, 
Ph.D. 2 volumes, boxed. $12.50. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


. The History of the Primitive Church, by Jules 


Lebreton, S.J., and Jacques Zeiller. 2 volumes, 
boxed. $16.50. 


Religious Art from the Twelfth to the 
Eighteenth Century, by Emile Male. 48 plates, 
$4.50. 


The Vatican: Behind the Scenes in the Holy 
City, by Ann Carnahan. Magnificent photo- 
graphs and 30,000 words of text. $4. 


The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis. 
Peter Pauper Press edition, boxed. $3.95. 


The Greatest Story Ever Told, by Fulton 
Oursler. De luxe edition, boxed. $3.95. 


ADDRESS 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me the following items: 


2 3.4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 #11 12 #13 


(Circle items desired. If you remit with order, 


enclose only 5c per book for postage—we'll pay 
the rest.) ° 


NAME 
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